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By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State, United States 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United States attaches the 

greatest value to a just and enduring peace settlement 

with Germany. Ever since the termination of hostilities 
in 1945, the United States has steadfastly sought to bring 
such a settlement. 

Che record on this score is clear and unequivocal. At the 
first meeting of the second session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (in Paris in 1946), Secretary of State (James F.) 
Byrnes suggested that a special commission be appointed to 
consider a German peace treaty. 

On May 15, 1946, he proposed the appointment of special 
deputies to prepare a draft peace settlement for Germany 
which the council could submit to a peace conference to be 
convened on Nov. 12, 1946. 

At the third Council of Foreign Ministers session (in 
New York in 1946), Secretary Byrnes insisted that the council 
should immediately appoint its deputies for Germany and 
that these deputies should explore the problem prior to the 
Moscow session 

The United States continued to press for the conclusion 
of a peace settlement with Germany at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers at Paris in 1949. Renewed efforts were made at 
the Berlin discussions in 1954 and at Geneva in 1955. The 
position consistently taken by the United States in favor of 

final peace settlement with Germany is thus a matter of 
public record. 

Throughout this long period the great concern of the 
United States has been that a peace settlement with Germany 
shall truly be all that its name implies—the establishment by 
solemn international undertakings of relationships between a 
free and united Germany and the other nations of the world 


which will promote peace upon earth. A settlement which is 
not designed to achieve this result would be a fraud upon 
the hopes of mankind. 

All of these efforts on the part of the United States to bring 
about a definitive peace settlement with Germany were 
frustrated by the intransigent attitude of the Soviet Union. 
In particular, the constructive proposals of the United States 
were brought to naught by the continued refusal of the Soviet 
Union to fill its solemn obligation to join with the Western 
Allies in bringing about the reunification of Germany and 
the establishment of an all-German government, freely chosen 
by the German people. 

In considering the feasibility of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many, we must keep in mind certain fundamental considera- 
tions which must underlie any formulation of specific treaty 
terms. The United States on Dec. 11, 1941, declared war on 
Nazi Germany and thereafter engaged in a major conflict 
with that state. Nazi Germany capitulated unconditionally in 
1945. 

GERMANY AN ENTITY 

At all times prior to the capitulation, the Nazi Government 
of Germany was the government of all of Germany. 

It is the position of the United States that, under inter- 
national law, the international entity known as Germany 
remains in existence, notwithstanding what has happened since 
1945 as an incident of four-power occupation. The Govern- 
ment of the United States does not consider, and will not 
admit, that Germany as an international entity is permanently 
divided into new and separate states as was the case of Austria 
after World War I. 

It is undeniable that a peace treaty necessarily connotes a 
final settlement of the problems engendered by war, such as 
frontiers, treaty obligations, claims and debts and the like. It 
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CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


was the international entity known as Germany with which 
the United States was at war and with which it has outstand- 
ing problems. Accordingly, any “final settlement,” as far as 
our governments are concerned, must await the establishment 
of a government which can act for and bind Germany as a 
whole. 

Conversely, since the United States was never at war with 
the Federal Republic of (West) Germany nor with the 
so-called (East) German Democratic Republic, any peace 
treaty or definitive settlement with such portions of Germany, 
whether individually or collectively, could not be a final 
peace treaty with Germany. 

To hold otherwise would be to recognize permanent parti- 
tion of Germany. 

The Bonn Conventions entered into by the Western powers 
and the German Federal Republic are in no way inconsistent 
with the position of the United States I have just set forth. 

The United States participated in the Bonn Conventions 
because it considered that the people of West Germany 
should be permitted to assume as normal an international role 
as possible under the circumstances. It appears on the face 
of the Bonn Conventions that they constitute merely an effort 
to achieve an interim solution to the problem resulting from 
the lack of a definitive peace treaty. 

Specifically, in the Bonn Conventions it is made clear that 
these arrangements are of an interim nature pending a final 
peace settlement. While the Federal Republic is recognized 
as having the full authority of a sovereign over its own internal 
and external affairs, the three Western powers retain all the 
rights and responsibilities exercised or held by them relating 
to Berlin and Germany as a whole, including reunification 
of Germany and a peace settlement. 

It should be noted also that a similar reservation was made 
by the Soviet Government in its arrangements of Sept. 20, 
1955, with the so-called German Democratic Republic. 

Why, it may be asked, cannot the United States negotiate 
and enter into a peace treaty of the nature proposed by the 
Soviet Union, in which it is suggested that “Germany” be 
represented by the German Federal Republic and the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, pending establishment of an 
all-German government? The answer is clear and fundamental. 
The German Federal Republic and the so-called German 
Democratic Republic do not either separately or in combina- 
tion, constitute an all-German government, authorized to att 
for and bind the international entity known as Germany. 

That can be done only by an all-German government, 
freely chosen by the German people. 

True, the Soviet Union in its proposal pays lip service to 
the principle that any peace settlement, to be worthy of the 
name, must be with the whole of Germany, by the patent 
device of referring to “Germany” as the contracting party to 
the treaty. But the “Germany” of the Soviet proposal is a 
nonentity and the only real parties are the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the so-called German Democratic Republic. 

Quite aside from the question of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic—and the United States wishes to re- 
iterate that it has no intention of recognizing the so-called 
German Democratic Republic as representative of any part 
of the German people— it is only by closing one’s eyes to 
reality that one is able to regard the “Germany” of the Soviet 
proposal as anything of substance. 

For example, the widely divergent views of the German 
Federal Republic and the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public are matters of common knowledge. Yet Article 3 of 
the Soviet draft “treaty” provides: 

“The Allied and associated states recognize the full sover- 
eignty of the German people over Germany, including the 
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territorial waters and air space.” 

In international relations, the sovereignty of a state is one 
and indivisible. The concept of “two existing German states” 
representing the indivisible sovereignty of the German people 
is umacceptable both in legal and in political theory, and 
would be wholly unworkable in practice. 

Who, it may be asked, will represent a sovereign “Germany” 
or “the German people” in other capitals or in the United 
Nations? To whom will the other signatories of the treaty 
look for fulfillment of the obligations of “Germany” under the 
Soviet proposal? 

ARTICLE 4 


Article 4 places upon Germany the obligation to solve inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means, and forbids it to extend 
any aid or support to another state or group of states violating 
international peace and security. 

What would be the result if the so-called German Demo 
cratic Republic extended aid to a state which was violating 
international peace? Would not the Federal Republic of 
Germany be under an obligation to prevent such support? 
The Federal Republic might well be required, in view of the 
unconditional nature of the obligation which is placed upon 
“Germany,” not to extend aid or support in such circumstances, 
to take measures to disassociate itself from the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. In view of conditions under 
which it is likely to be enforced, this article could well serve 
as a threat to international peace and security rather than a 
safeguard against violations thereof. 

The Soviet draft treaty contains, all told, some forty-eight 
articles, and in one article after another the same series of 
problems arises. Upon what entity does a particular obligation 
rest? To what entity does a particular right accrue? How are 
rights and obligations to be carried out? How are violations 
thereof to be treated? It is clearly not necessary to go through 
the entire draft specifying the vast number of problems which 
are inherent in this Soviet proposal. 

The obvious problems stemming from the articles which 
have been discussed afford ample illustration of the point that 
this treaty proposal, purely from the practical point of view, 
would not lead to a settlement of the German problem but 
instead would create a host of new problems. 

The only sound disarmament program is one which is 
generally applicable; is not directed in a discriminatory man- 
Mer against a single state; and is backed by meaningful and 
enforceable measures to ensure its accomplishment. 


DULLES QUOTED 

At the foreign ministers’ meeting in Berlin, in 1954, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, in discussing the unhappy consequences 
of the Treaty of Versailles, stated: 

“From that experiment, those who truly and wisely seek 
peace have learned that no great nation is made harmless by 
subjecting it to discriminations so that it cannot be an equal 
in the family of nations. Restrictions such as were imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles, and as are implicit in the Soviet 
proposals of yesterday, merely incite a people of vigor and 
of courage to strive to break the bonds imposed upon them 
and thereby to demonstrate their sovereign equality.” 

This wise counsel is equally applicable to the current Soviet 
proposal respecting the conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
Germany. The United States has studied the draft peace treaty 
with Germany which was attached to the Soviet note of Jan 
10, 1959, with great care in the hope that it might open a 
path to the establishment of a permanent peace settlement 
Had it in fact done so the United States would have welcomed 
it. But the Soviet proposal instead holds the seeds of future 
discord and conflict. 
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By ANDREI A. GROMYKO 
Foreign Mainiste 
Unofficial translation from the Russian) 


r, Soviet Union 


HE GOVERNMENTS of the U. S. A., Great Britain 
Fy submitted for the consideration by our 

a proposal in which many questions appear 
» be incd to each other: Reunification of Germany, Berlin, 
ty, peace settlement with Germany and disarmament, 

e., both the questions we agreed to discuss at our conference 
ns that have nothing to do with them. Mr. Herter, 

pport of this proposal, said unequivocally: “Its 
re all linked together and it must be viewed as a whole.” 

For a decade and a half the German question as well as that 
f European security and of disarmament do not disappear 
from the agenda of international meetings, being a subject 
f constant exchange of views between the governments of 
itesemembers of our conference. The experience acquired 

in this field tells us that each of these questions demands 
lengthy efforts to work out a unanimous point of view; and 
ow it is unexpectedly suggested that all these questions 


omplicated as they are should be linked together and piled 
ne upon an ther 

What would be the purpose of that? To facilitate the 
reemecnt on the sald questions or, on the contrary, to produce 


w bortlenecks in their solution or in the solutions for separate 
s of these questions? All the experience in international 
tiations in the post-war years does indeed negate the 
Suspicious is the fact that the governments of the three 
ers as they tie up in one tangle the said problems 

not display a particular care to preserve some consistency 

tween what they wished to convince us in yesterday and 
what they say today. 

Let us ¢ 2 for example, the links that the Western plan 


tablished between the disarmament problem and the German 
jucstion “Now we are cold that the German question cannot 
be solved and a peace treaty with Germany cannot be concluded 
without simultaneous solution of the disarmament problem. 

But it was only two or three years ago that the Western 

wers maintained the very opposite when the disarmament 


blem was being discussed in the United Nations, namely, 
the disarmament problem could not be solved without a 
t 


previous solution of the German problem. 

Thus, it appears that what in the opinion of the Western 
powers was right yesterday, turns out to be wrong today i 
what, in their opinion, is right today happened to be wrot 

SCC lay 

(here is nothing left for us but to come to a conclusion 

when the intention was to torpedo the disarmament 


he German question was added to that problem as 

ional weight, and when the intention is to torpedo 

e proposal to conclude a peace treaty with Germany the 

isarmament problem serves as such additional weight to sink 
proposal 

As far as the Soviet Government is concerned, it has always 

considered, both at that time and at present, with good reason 


these problems should be solved separately, since their 
} 


} 


tificial linking would only complicate the achieving of 
ment on each of them 
It is explained to us that all elements and all proposals 


ined in the Western plan are inseparably linked together, 
f sections of one chain. If we follow these sections, we 
all see that somewhere in the beginning rests the Berlin 


Ir would seem that it is right there that a stop should be 
and a mutually acceptable solution of the question should 
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be sought instead of infinitely expanding this chain and adding 
one section after another. Otherwise it turns out that, for 
instance, there exists the interrelationship between the nor- 
malization of the situation in Berlin and levels of the armed 
forces of the great powers. 

Once the intermediate sections are removed, it becomes 
clear'that the principle of interrelationship, which is the pivot 
of the Western plan, makes this plan a completely unrealistic 
and groundless combination of heterogeneous problems. 

If we are to see the facts, as they are, then the “interrelation- 
ship,” between the Berlin question and, say, the levels of the 
great powers’ armed forces is no greater than that of a 
satellite circling the earth and a meteorite that accidentally 
got into the sphere of the earth's gravitation. 

Instead of removing the East-West contradictions one by 
one, the three powers’ plan ties up these contradictions into 
One intricate knot. In the Western proposals, a peace treaty 
with Germany and the question of Berlin are made subject 
to the unification of Germany, which alone makes the plan 
far-fetched and beneficial only to those extremist circles of the 
F. R. G. that would like to go on blocking the possibility of 
an agreement on urgent questions and to prevent relaxation of 
international tension. 

As the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U. S. S. R., N. S. Khrushchev, remarked in his statement of 
May 16, the true author of the proposals put forward by the 
Western powers is the F. R. G. (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) Chancellor (Konrad) Adenauer with his policy alien- 
ated from reality and contrary to the interests of detente, the 
interests of peace. 

The governments of the U. S. A., France, Great Britain, 
as well as the F. R. G. were aware before of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union to the consideration of Germany's unification 
at our conference. Meanwhile, the three Western powers’ 
phased plan gives again priority to the problem of the unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

The Soviet delegation does not think it necessary to consider 
at length the merits and shortcomings of various elements 
of the proposed plan concerning the reunification of Germany, 
for it cannot agree to the four powers’ working out measures 
on this question that they have no right to propose, to say 
nothing of their realization. 

As we see, the governments of the U. S. A., Great Britain 
and France still cannot give up the idea that the four powers 
allegedly possess some magic power to unite Germany. 

Ic turns out under the plan put forward by the Governments 
of the U.S. A., Great Britain and France that it is these powers 
and not the Germans who are to agree upon the establishment 
of some machinery and stand at its controls during the imple- 
mentation of every phase of the said plan, making the Germans 
pure executors of others’ will, then all the obstacles on the road 
to the unification of Germany would automatically disappear. 
Life itself proves invalid the plans that, when put on paper, 
may appeal to somebody but that cannot advance an inch the 
reunification of Germany. 

Under the conditions obtained, a united Germany can come 
into existence only as a rest t of agreement between the two 
German states with their having almost a ten-year period of 
independent development. The Soviet Government deems it 
necessary to stress that there is and can be no other way. 

The plan envisages the establishment of an all-German 
committee by the four powers. But why should this question 
also be decided by anybody else but not by the Germans them- 
selves? 

Of course, we are not opposed to the idea of an all-German 
committee. We believe that some all-German body is useful 
and even necessary for the rapprochement between the two 
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German states. But the G. D. R. (East German Democratic 
Republic) and the F. R. G. Governments themselves are in a 
position to define tasks and composition of an all-German 
body. 

Standing for negotiations between the governments of the 
G. D. R. and the F. R. G., the Soviet Union is at the same 
time far from believing that other states and the four powers 
first and above all can in no way facilitate the solution of the 
German problem. 

Much has been said here of the four-power responsibility 
for the solution of the German question and the reunification 
of Germany. We do not deny that the four powers bear certain 
responsibility for the solution of the German problem. 

In the present conditions it means: to assure the preparation 
and conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. In the present 
situation this would also be the most effective contribution of 
the four powers to the cause of German reunification. 

By the conclusion of a peace treaty the four powers might 
contribute to a rapprochement between the two German states 
and to an agreement between them on the ways to restore 
Germany's unity. In the opinion of the Soviet delegation an 
appropriate obligation of the four powers might be embodied 
in additional articles or article or in a protocol to the treaty. 

In view of the remarks made here that misrepresented the 
actual state of affairs, the Soviet delegation would like to say 
a few words on the interpretation of the directives of the 
Geneva conference of the heads of government in 1955. 

Attempts were repeatedly made to squeeze these directives 
into the general framework of the Western concept embued 
with the desire to prevent the Germans from taking the matter 
of German reunification into their own hands. This, of course, 
cannot change the true sense of the directives of the heads of 
government. 

It is very well known that the heads of government did 
not achieve any agreement on German reunification and the 
question was only of giving directions to the contemplated 
conference of foreign ministers to examine that problem. 

At the same time, the Soviet side emphasized right at the 
heads of government conference that there was in evidence a 
difference between the Soviet Union's approach to the German 
question and that of the Western powers. 

While examining the Western plan, it becomes clear that 
all its contents, the implementation of all measures scheduled 
in it, whether a peace settlement with Germany or the Berlin 
question, are in fact subject to one prerequisite, namely, the 
holding of all-German elections under the auspices of the four 
powers, which makes this plan unrealistic and pointless. 

But our position on this question is clear: We are not 
against the elections; but the Germans themselves, the G. D. R. 
and the F. R. G., must decide this question and no one can 
interfere on this internal affair of theirs. 

It is difficult to get rid of the impression that the document 
tabled by the Western powers is far from being a “peace 
plan” as it is called by its authors and is merely an attempt 
to evade the discussion of the question of a peace treaty by 
opening instead unacceptable discussions of the question of 
German unification. 

This attempt is only slightly veiled by including in the plan 
certain measures on European security and disarmament and 
by references to a peace settlement with Germany. The gist 
of the matter remains the same as in the not unknown Eden 
plan submitted five years ago, namely, we are being pushed to 
agree to the four powers’ discussing and solving the problems 
that are a matter for the Germans themselves. 

If we do explain the stand of the Soviet Government on this 
question once again, we are doing it to show that to discuss 
it at this conference as well as at any other international con- 
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ference is an inappropriate and useless thing to do. 

The above already shows our attitude towards the plan of 
the Western powers. The Soviet Government is of the opinion 
that this plan can in no way serve as a basis for the discussion 
of the items included in the agenda of our conference. 

Incidentally, we are sure that the plan was never designed 
to bring about agreement and was tabled at this conference 
for some other reasons. Naturally, it is not for us to guess what 
these reasons are. What we do hold important is that we have 
before us a clearly unacceptable plan. 

Whar is especially strange is that in presenting here the 
proposals designed to provoke sharp criticism on our part, in 
proposing a totally unrealistic method of solving international 
problems the Governments of the United States, Britain and 
France at the same time try yet to convince us that they ar¢ 
making steps to meet the views of the Soviet Union, that they 
are making some concessions to comply with its wishes. 

We certainly do not wish to say that the Western plan con- 
tains no elements that if taken separately cannot be examined 
in connection with, let us say, consideration in an appropriate 
manner of European security or disarmament at the time such 
consideration will have place. But the point indeed is that in 
the Western plan such elements are interwoven with other 
elements of clearly negative and unrealistic nature, are knocked 
together into one pool; and the result is that in their present 
shape they are unfit to use. 

If the method to consider the questions at issue proposed 
in the Western plan, i. e., tieing up one complicated question 
with another even more complicated, would have prevailed at 
our conference, it may be said outright: Much water would 
have flown from the Geneva lake before our conference was 
able to register any success if with such an approach any 
success happened to be possible at all. 

It would be a misinterpretation of the Soviet delegation’s 
critical comments on the Western plan if they were understood 
to mean that the Soviet Union is opposed to the solution of 
these or those questions to be found gradually. The Soviet 
Government by no means raises any objections to urgent 
international problems’ being settled gradually, by stages. 

But the aim of our conference we see in separating t 
questions that weigh most heavily upon the relations between 
states and on which there is even now a possibility to bring 
closer our views. If one is to set up stages of solution of in- 
ternational issues, then it is necessary that the first place b« 
given to a peace treaty with Germany and the Berlin question, 
which in our Government's notes are expressly singled out 
as two independent questions to be discussed at the foreign 
ministers’ conference. 

While presenting the document containing the proposals 
of the Western powers, Mr. Herter spoke about the abnor 
mality of the situation where “today, 1959, fourteen years after 
the defeat of Germany, no peace settlement has been made.” 
This statement gave grounds to hope that Mr. Herter would 
present to the conference the considerations of the United 
States Government as to how to conclude more speedily a 
peace treaty with Germany. 

But when the text of the document containing the Western 
proposals was read and circulated here, we were made to 
realize that these hopes had not been justified. 

The plan submitted here on behalf of the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain and France does not contain 
proposals on the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
Furthermore, one of the principal aims of this plan clearly is, 
to postpone indefinitely the peace settlement with Germany. 

What makes us draw such a conclusion? 

It is not only that in their lengthy plan calculated for the 
duration of several years the authors of these proposals envisag« 


hose 
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the conclusion of a peace treaty in the last stage, push it into 
the remotest and practically inaccessible corner of the compli- 
cated and intricate structure erected by them; and this, of 
course, is in itself demonstrative enough. 

The point is also that they pile up on the road to the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty all kinds of obstacles conceivable in 
the present international situation. 

Besides the fact that the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany is made subject to the unification of the two German 
states, which unification the Western powers themselves do 
not wish in reality to assist, we are invited to make the peace 
treaty dependent also on the solution of such international 
questions as the establishment of the European security system, 
reduction of the armed forces of the great powers, agreement 
on measures to prevent surprise attack, establishment of an 
inspection zone in Europe. 

In brief, they try to convince us that the conclusion of a 
German peace treaty is possible only after nearly all the ques- 
tions that have been the subject of differences between the 
powers in the course of many years are settled. 

It stands to reason that in this case the method of tying up 
problems of different nature in a single large tangle as a means 
to make their solution more difficult is manifested in its most 
graphic form. 

Conspicuous is the fact that the three-power document 
completely avoids the question of the contents of a peace treaty 
with Germany. One may read this document over and over 
without finding a single word on the subject. 

The Soviet delegation has already had the opportunity to 
state here the motive why the Soviet Union believes that the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is the primary 
task whose solution must not be delayed if we are to establish 
the conditions for a lasting peace in Europe and throughout 
the world. 

Meanwhile, the concrete proposals contained in the three- 
power plan are actually aimed at preserving the present 
strained and frought with dangerous consequences situation in 
Europe. 

Let us take, for example, the following fact: As follows from 
the proposals of the three powers, they would like to retain 
foreign troops and military bases on the territory of Germany 
even after a peace treaty will have been signed, and not 
temporarily, not for a certain fixed period of time but, as 
the Russian saying goes, in dead earnest and for a long time. 
Hence we are to deal with a plan perpetuating the occupation 
of Germany. Apparently they want to prepare such a “peace- 
settlement” for the Germans as one that was imposed on 
Japan, whose territory, as is known, is being increasingly used 
as a base to deploy foreign armed forces. 

Further, it would be but a waste of time to look in the 
proposed plan for some provisions aimed at preventing the 
revival of aggressive power of German militarism. On the 
contrary, the intention is to preserve the status quo, under 
which Western Germany has embarked upon the road of 
atomic armament, creating thereby serious danger for the 
security of the European nations. 

Thus, the three-power proposals are intended in their present 
form to procrastinate ad kalendas graecas (at the Greek 
Kalends; that is, never—since the Greeks had no calendars) 
peace settlement with Germany and to enlarge the sphere of 
influence and military preparations of the NATO bloc in 
Europe. In fact they persuade us to agree to deprive Germany 
of peace for an indefinite period and to continue to hold the 
whole of Europe in a feverish, dangerous state of half-peace, 
half-war. Naturally, the Soviet Government cannot agree to 
that. 

For securing stable peace in Europe it is necessary to con 
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clude without any further delay a peace treaty that would put 
an end to all remnants of the World War II in Europe, would 
fully restore sovereign rights of the German nation and, along 
with that, give dependable guarantees against the revival of 
the threat on the part of German militarism; all this is of a deep 
concern to both the peoples of the four powers that were the 
main participants of the anti-Hitlerite coalition and to those 
of other states, first of all Germany’s neighbors, same as to 
the German people themselves. 

It is these aims that a draft peace treaty with Germany 
submitted by the Soviet Government has in view. I spoke about 
it in detail on May 15 and therefore I am not going to repeat 
myself. 

In Western countries voices are already heard that give 
their own interpretation of the aim of the Soviet government 
in proposing a draft peace treaty with Germany. It is stated 
for example, that the Soviet draft seeks to withdraw West 
Germany from NATO. But it is an arbitrary and one-sided 
interpretation. 

e Soviet Government really believes that eventually the 
peaceful future of Germany, as well as the interests of her 
unity, can be best secured by non-alignment of the Germans 
with any opposing military blocs of powers; this would exclude 
the possibility of utilizing the resources and territory of 
Germany in the interests of this or that side. 

This belief has been reflected in the relevant article of the 
Soviet draft peace treaty with Germany. This in no case means 
that the Soviet Union refuses to take into consideration the 
real facts of today and demands an immediate change in the 
present political situation. 

The Soviet Government does not close the eyes at the fact 
that at present both German states are participants in respective 
military groupings. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd evidently remembers that, when the 
United Kingdom Prime Minister and he himself were in 
Moscow early this year, N. S. Khrushchev frankly told Mr. 
Macmillan that, though we believed that the withdrawal of 
the F. R. G. and the G. D. R. from NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty respectively would be useful and desirable, we would 
not object if the F. R. G. and the G. D. R. would remain for 
a certain period in the NATO and in the Warsaw Pact even 
after the signing of a German peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government would wish the discussion of this 
question of a peace settlement with Germany at our conference 
to be fruitful to the fullest extent and conducted in business- 
like and constructive spirit. We hope that all participants of 
the conference will seek jointly a mutually acceptable solution 
of the question on a peace treaty with Germany. We expect in 
particular that they all will express here the considerations of 
their respective governments on the Soviet draft peace treaty 
with Germany. 

One of the major tasks of our conference is to examine the 
Berlin question. The Soviet Government is of opinion that the 
question of the conclusion of a peace treaty with the two 
German states should be taken up first and the Berlin question 
be settled on this basis by transforming West Berlin into a 
free city. 

The governments of the United States, France and Great 
Britain also submitted within the framework of the package 
plan their proposals on the Berlin question, admitting thereby 
the abnormality of the situation obtained in Berlin and the 
necessity to change this situation. 

As regards the substance of the proposals of the three 
powers on Berlin, I must say from the outset that these pro- 
posals are utterly unacceptable. Apparently they have been so 
drafted as to provoke a negative reaction from the Soviet 
Union. 
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ANDREI A. GROMYKO 


The essence of these proposals is not only to preserve in 
Berlin the occupation regime, but to spread it to the whole of 
Berlin. The Western powers would like no less and no more 
than to alienate from the G. D. R. her capital and to place 
all of that city under foreign control. The Western draft cannot 
be regarded otherwise but as an attempt to grossly violate 
elementary sovereign rights of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, which naturally is unpermissible. 

One would think it is not the year of 1959 that we live in, 
but that we have just emerged from the war and got together 
for the purpose of reaching an agreement on the occupation 
of Germany and not for the purpose of taking a decision on 
the liquidation in Germany of the remnants of occupation. It 
is hardly possible to imagine a project that would be more 
unaccomplishable or removed from reality. 

While the Soviet proposals on the Berlin question proceed 
from the necessity to avoid a painful breaking of the way of 
life obtained in West Berlin, the proposals of the Western 
powers stand afar from taking into account such an important 
factor as different ways of life in the two parts of Berlin. One 
need not be too sagacious to see that they are designed to 
liquidate the Socialist system in East Berlin, a system that has 
taken root there the same as throughout the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The proposals of this kind cannot even form a subject of 
discussion in any circumstances. 

It is significant that the three-power proposals leave out 
completely the actual causes for the existing abnormal situa- 
tion in West Berlin that account for its becoming a source of a 
serious menace to peace. It is obvious that the main cause for 
this abnormal situation is that West Berlin has been trans- 
formed into a NATO stronghold advanced far into the terri- 
tory of the G. D. R., that the regime of occupation is being 
retained in West Berlin and that this city is used to carry out 
subversive activities and staging provocations against the 
G. D. R., the U. S. S. R. and some other states. 

If the proposals of the three powers on Berlin are to be 
viewed in this light it should be admitted that they do not 
provide for the removal of any of these causes. 

And after that we are told that the settlement of the Berlin 
question in conformity with the proposals of the three powers 
should become a pattern for the future German reunification. 
“A pattern indeed. Of course, patterns may differ: There are 
good ones and there are bad ones. It would really be a good 
pattern if there were a united, peace-loving democratic Ger- 
many free from foreign occupation. If a future Germany were 
to follow the pattern proposed by the Western powers for 
Berlin we would have a militarist Germany with foreign troops 
stationed sime die on her territory, a Germany transformed 
into a base for nuclear-missile war. 

In contrast with the proposals of the Soviet Government, 
which ensure the solution of the Berlin question without 
affording unilateral advantages to any state, the proposals of 
the Western powers are embued with the desire to settle 
political problems at the expense of other countries, in this 
case at the expense of the vital interests of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The Soviet Government hopes that the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and France will display a more 
reasonable and businesslike approach to the question of nor- 
malizing the situation in West Berlin and will manifest their 
willingness to work out together with us constructive decisions 
that would satisfy all concerned. As to the Soviet Government, 
it has already expressed and wishes to express now its willing- 
ness to seek such a solution together with the governments of 
the states concerned. 

The plan tabled by the Governments of the United States, 
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Great Britain and France raises the question of European 
security. In view of the fact that the problem of European 
security in general is of extreme importance for the reasons that 
hardly call for detailed elaboration, we would like to make a 
special analysis of the approach to that question in the Western 
plan and what it implies. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that the question of 
European security as well as other questions raised in the 
plan are declared to be an integral part of that plan, as it was 
plainly stated by its sponsors. In other words, the implementa- 
tion of any step relative to European security the Western 
powers make subject to the solution of other problems raised 
in their plan and, first and foremost, of the problem of German 
unity. 

Already this fact alone shows that the plan is designed to 
insure that no step could be made toward effective European 
security or even in the implementation of any particular 
measures to that end, though the word “security” is used 
repeatedly in the plan. 

The above is especially confirmed by the Western powers’ 
proposals as to the specific steps relating to European security. 
Their principal and indeed sole aim is to insure that they could 
station their troops on German territory as well as on the 
territories of other European states. In other words, the 
Western powers wish the European states on whose territory 
their troops are stationed, including both a pre-unification 
and a post-unification Germany, to continue as occupied terri- 
tories and that this part of Europe was actually subjected to an 
occupation regime, which is so much to the liking of the 
NATO military staffs. 

The situation is not in the least changed by the provision 
that the stationing of troops both in German territory and in 
the territories of other European states formally requires the 
approval of the states concerned. It is only too well known 
how this approval is secured in NATO. 

There should be added to the above-said that under the 
three-power plan any steps in the field of European security 
can be taken only after the establishment of an all-German 
government, i. e., after the unification of Germany. 

All this means that the whole question of European security 
is included in the plan purely for the sake of appearance to 
increase the number of problems heaped up one upon another 
and to prevent the possibility of agreement on any of the said 
problems. 

If the governments of the U. S. A., Great Britain and France 
had serious intentions in the question of European security 
there is more than one possibility for this problem’s being 
solved. There is no need at the moment to dwell at length upon 
the proposals put forward by the Soviet Union to strengthen 
European security. These proposals concerned both funda- 
mental solution of the security problem in Europe and partial 
steps. These proposals are well known to all of you. 

The Western powers would do a useful thing if they, instead 
of throwing the European security question in one pool, or as 
they put it, to wrap it up in “one package” together with other 
proposals, would display a really serious attitude to this 
problem and unite their efforts with the Soviet Union and other 
states concerned with a view to create effective security in 
Europe. 

As for the Soviet Union, there will be no lack of readiness 
on its part to consider separately in appropriate manner any 
reasonable proposals aimed at strengthening security in Europe, 
including some of the problems contained in the plan of the 
three Western powers. 

For the success of the matter one should not make the 
European security problem a subject of some artificial and un 
realistic combinations. 
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Tying up together the question of European security and the 
German problem may do a good service only for those whose 
intention is to frustrate any step aimed at strengthening Euro- 
pean security. Such an approach can give nothing to European 
nations who want their countries to be free from foreign 
troops, from accumulations of foreign arms on their territories 
including atomic, hydrogen and rocket arms. They want that 
there would be no flights of foreign military aircraft loaded 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs over their territories and that 
they at last would be relieved of constant anxiety for their 
morrow. 

The Western plan includes also the question of disarmament. 
Chere is no need to speak at length of the fact that the Soviet 
Government has always attached exclusively great significance 
to the solution of the disarmament problem. Therefore, if 
attempts to promote the solution of the disarmament problem 
were really made by the governments of the U. S. A., Great 
Britain and France, the Soviet Government would welcome 
such attempts. 

Is that the case with the Western plan? The only answer 
that may be given to this question is that the Western powers, 
judging by the facts, did not contemplate to put forward con- 
structive serious proposals on the questions of disarmament. 

The very fact that the disarmament question is submitted 
is an inseparable part of the whole of the Western plan speaks 
for itself. They have made the disarmament problem as well as 
the question of European security an integral and inseparable 
part of the plan and made the solution of the disarmament 
problem dependent on the settlement of other problems and 
first of all on the reunification of Germany. 

This alone serves to show that the Western powers are far 
from being realistic in their approach to the disarmament 
problems and that apparently it is not their intention to assist 
in eliminating the bottleneck there. 

It is well known that both the whole of the disarmament 
problem and its separate aspects have been for a long time 
under the consideration of the U. N. On several occasions the 
Soviet Government proposed both the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and substantial reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces of states. 

The Soviet Government proposed a simultaneous solution 
of the problems of the reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments, prohibition of nuclear weapons and elimination of 
these weapons from the armaments of states. The Western 
powers, as is known, did not agree to such solution of the 
disarmament problem. 

The Soviet Government submitted a separate proposal to 
prohibit atomic weapons or renounce the use of these weapons. 
The Western powers did not agree to such solution, arguing 
that the appropriate way to solve this question would be to 
solve the question simultaneously with that of conventional 
armaments first. 

The U.S. S. R. Government, after having taken into account 
this attitude of the West, proposed the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments. The Western powers did not agree to that 
either, arguing that the question of the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments cannot possibly be solved separately from 
that of atomic weapons 

Thus the circle has again been closed. The present plan of the 
Western powers makes even more difficult, and one must say 
outright impossible, to come out of this circle. 

A careful examination of the three-power plan thus shows 
that it does not meet the main tasks for which the ministers 
gathered at this conference—to prepare a peaceful settlement 
with Germany and to find an agreed solution of such a pressing 
question as remedying the situation in West Berlin. 

Taken as one inseparable whole, this plan can only lead 
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the conference away from the cnestions on which there really 
is a possibility of moving forward, to stalemate the solution of 
urgent and pressing problems. 

Mr. Herter asserted that the Western powers undertook “to 
meet the legitimate preoccupation of the Soviet Union and of 
the other countries of Eastern Europe” with the world situation. 

Mr. Lloyd, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
spoke to the same effect in his statement of May 15. 

The Socialist countries, as well as all peace-loving nations 
of the world, have undoubtedly enough reasons for being pre- 
occupied with the trend of events in Europe in the last few 
years. It could be welcomed that the other participants of the 
negotiations admit it as well. 

But it is equally obvious that the governments of the 
Western countries do not go beyond the formal recognition 
of the necessities of adopting measures for consolidating 
security in Europe. Their plan is only able to increase the 
preoccupation of those who treasure the interests of security 
of nations, since it avoids the genuine reasons of tension in 
Europe and in fact aims at their preservations. In the basis 
of this plan lie, in fact, formal Western proposals that actually 
were a plan for the “cold war,” a pattern for the policy “from 
the position of strength.” 

We have heard them, with few exceptions, five and more 
years ago. At that time too the point was made on Germany's 
inclusion in NATO, on the continuation of rearming the 
F. R. G., and even on the interdependence in solving various 
international problems. 

The possibilities for reaching an agreement between the 
participants of our conference do exist, but the interests of the 
cause will only lose if they deliberately create difficulties that 
prevent these possibilities from being put at the service of 
peace. 

In this connection the Soviet delegation expressed its satis- 
faction over the constructive considerations expounded by Dr. 
Lothar Bolz, the G. D. R. Foreign Minister, both on the 
question of a peace treaty with Germany and on the Berlin 
problem. 

Thus the plan of the Western powers submitted for our 
consideration cannot be taken as a basis for the discussion to 
work out mutually acceptable decisions, since it does not set 
forth the task to draw the final line under World War II, 
postpones indefinitely the settlement of the most important and 
urgent problem—the conclusion of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. 

The proposals on the Berlin question contained in the plan 
cannot be even the subject of discussion, since this plan pro- 
vides not only for the preservation of occupation of West Ber- 
lin but also for the extension of this regime to the whole of 
Berlin and it is directed against elementary rights of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

At the same time individual provisions and ideas contained 
in various parts of the three-power plan being considered in- 
dependently from the artificially created package are worth 
while to be discussed and, as the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, N. S. Khrushchev, said, we shall not oppose them. On 
the contrary, we shall be ready to seek for acceptable solutions 
at one table. 

This refers to such provisions and ideas as the four-power 
declaration of settlement by peaceful means of all the inter- 
national disputes and the refusal of assistance to aggressor, 
some questions of disarmament, the establishment of a limited 
armaments zone. But, I repeat, our conference should concen- 
trate on the two pressing problems: a peace treaty with 
Germany and the question of West Berlin. 

The Soviet delegation fully shares the opinion expressed 
here that, if all the participants of the conference act in the 
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MAURICE COUVE DE MURVILLE 


spirit of true cooperation, real consideration for the interest 
of the parties, then we shall certainly be able to advance in our 
work and to achieve success. We would like to see all of us be 
imbued with this desire both at the present conference and 
at a contemplated summit meeting with regard to which the 
views of the Soviet Government are well known. 

The summit meeting can and should take decisions that 
would ensure a radical change in the international situation 
toward lessening tension and strengthening peace. 

We would like to believe that no one of the participants of 
our conference has the intention to nip in the bud the possi- 
bilities, that we all are full of desire to seriously discuss the 
essence of the problems we are faced with concentrating on 
those that are raised by life itself and for the decision of which 
we have all the possibilities. 





By MAURICE COUVE DE MURVILLE 
Foreign Minister, France 
(Official translation from the French) 


FOLLOWED yesterday with the closest attention the 

statement made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 

the Soviet Union. It was a complete, categorical, un- 
equivocal and final condemnation of the proposal tabled on 
behalf of the Western delegations last week by Mr. Herter for 
a settlement of the German problem by reunification, a peace 
treaty and a solution of the related questions of European 
security and disarmament. 

The gift of tongues, the grace given on this day of Pentecost, 
which has doubtless been employed by the Soviet delegation 
in formulating its ruthless verdict, certainly has nothing in 
common, to judge by Mr. Gromyko’s speech, with the spirit 
of tolerance or compromise. 

When I was listening to our colleague, with my invariable 
interest but this time with occasional astonishment at some 
of his particularly categorical judgments, I wondered why we 
Westerners had ever taken the trouble to draft this plan, which 
we hoped in good faith might at least be discussed. 

After all, in these negotiations we have never at any time 
been the suppliants. It was not we who so rudely raised the 
Berlin question. It was not we who then put forward an im- 
perio’s demand for a German settlement to suit ourselves. It 
was not we who stirred up international opinion, caused a seri- 
ous crisis in Europe, uttered threats and demanded satisfaction. 

It is not we who have instigated this series of conferences, 
first of the foreign ministers and then perhaps at the summit, 
which have doubtless been made necessary in order to try to 
allay the disturbance caused by all these moves. 

In saying this I do not imply that we, any more than our 
Russian colleagues, are satisfied with the situation prevailing in 
Germany, or with the prolonged and hopeless lack of a final 
solution, with all its consequences to humanity and all its dan- 
gers to the world. But we have never thought of resuming talks, 
or of searching afresh for solutions, by any means other than 
the ordinary means of negotiation by consent of both sides, 
opening in an atmosphere of relaxation and mutual goodwill. 

Things being as they are, and without any desire to reopen 
a past which, though recent, we do not wish to see extend into 
the present, we might conceivably have started this confer- 
ence otherwise. We might have said to our Russian colleagues, 
quite objectively: “You have raised, or created, problems; 
let us see now what you have in mind; put your propositions 
before us and we will tell you what we think of them.” 

We have gone further. Since the subject was Germany, we 
ourselves drafted a plan for a German settlement in which we 
had regard both to our earlier plans and to the objections 
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raised by the Russians at earlier discussions. We intended 
in this way to provide at least a serious basis for discussion. 
Yesterday we heard the reply. 

That reply moves me, indeed, to remark, adapting a French 
saying, that in discussion with the Soviet delegation we pay 
for our past concessions. 

One of the deadly sins with which Mr. Gromyko charges 
this Western proposal is what I might call the sin of being 
a packet plan. Coming from him this reproof was rather un 
expected, since the essence of the Soviet proposals which we 
now have before us—the peace treaty and the establishment of 
a free city of West Berlin—is precisely that they are a series 
of provisions which we are asked to accept as a whole and 
outside which, as we again heard repeated many times yes 
terday, there is no salvation. 

It is, of course, part of human nature that the truth of one 
side is the falsehood of the other. Rarely, however, is this 
stated with such strong conviction. 

Now let us go back to the Western plan, and try to find a 
valid ground for this reproach. The plan’s basic objective is 
obviously to arrive at a comprehensive settlement of the Ger- 
man problem. This means, in our sense, reunification and a 
peace treaty. That is our starting-point; that is clear. 

To this problem, which—as Mr. Gromyko has stressed, and 
I agree with him on this point—is complicated enough by 
itself, we add another, and we are trying to make its solution, 
Or at any rate its partial solution, proceed alongside that of 
the first: It is the problem of European security and disarma- 
ment. 

That is the reason for the blame leveled at us; that is our 
sin. In this way we are tying one set of complicated questions 
to another; we are making the problems inextricable; we are 
creating a vicious circle in which to shut up men of goodwill 
who are trying desperately to make a peace treaty with 
Germany. 


ANSWER TO CHARGES 

What is our answer? It is very simple. All we have done, 
which indeed complicates the problems, has only one aim 
to reply in advance to the Soviet Government’s objections and 
allay its fears. 

We understand perfectly well that the reunification of 
Germany in freedom arouses anxiety in our Russian colleagues. 
Clearly the balance of forces in Europe, always precarious and 
difficult to hold, would be profoundly altered. 

We, for our part, do not want any upsets which might en- 
danger peace in Europe, if only by arousing the anxiety of 
a Soviet Government which hitherto has based its whole 
security system on the existence of a defensive belt to the west 
of its frontiers and whose foremost care is to protect this sys- 
tem from any encroachment, no matter how slight. Pending 
the establishment of real security in Europe through change 
in the relations between its countries, from the Urals to the 
Atlantic, we thought it better to attach to German reunifica- 
tion a number of provisions relating to security and disar- 
mament which would in particular be likely to allay these 
Soviet misgivings. 

What are these provisions? In regard to European security 
they are essentially two. First, we thought it would be ad- 
visable to extend to the whole of Germany, and also to the 
other Eastern European countries, the ban on the manufac- 
ture of atomic, chemical and bacteriological weapons already 
accepted by the Federal Republic (West Germany ). Secondly, 
we have provided for the creation in Central Europe of an 
area in which armed forces and armaments would be limited by 
common consent and which might include reunified Germany, 
to which would be extended limitations like those which 
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have existed in the Federal Republic with its consent since 


DISARMAMENT 


In speaking also of general disarmament, we have gone a 


tle farther. Our object has been this: German reunification, 
if it took place, would mark a most important change in the 
relations between East and West. It is hard to imagine that 
the resulting relaxation would not have repercussions in other 


1 i | } 1 
vital fields, and the consequence which naturally comes to mind 


s general disarmament 
We have taken care—contrary to what Mr. Gromyko 
ems to Nave un lerstood not to establish any legal connec- 


mn berween the stages of our plan and those of the general 


(he only specific provision is the establishment at a certain 
tage Of broad areas for the control of surprise attacks. The 
remainder consists rather of indications, of examples of what 
ould be done. It was not possible to go any farther. Our 
principal aim was to map out a trend. 

Those are the reasons why our plan is a complex whole, 
made up of measures of widely different nature, and why its 
letail is perhaps at first sight difhculr to grasp. There are no 
dark machinations behind it; once more, Our main error is 
surely that we have quite simply put forward a proposal with 
an excess of good will, seeing that we were not claimants. 

If the Soviet delegation is frightened or made suspicious 
by this complexity, I personally could very well understand 
thar it should ask for the questions to be put one by one 
That is what it has not failed to do, but not at all the way 
which might ordinarily have been expected. 

Che reunification and peace treaty plan ts in the Soviet view 
overburdened with proposals about security and disarmament, 
ind I admit that, at least in appearance, the Soviet plan for 
1 peace treaty without reunification is simpler, because its 
provisions relating to security are better disguised. 

The logical conclusion would be, since the first considera- 
tion is the German problem, that we should be asked: “First 
let us sce your proposals concerning the German problem 
itself; the rest can come later.” 

What happened yesterday was exactly the opposite. The 
Soviet delegation told us: “Your reunification plan does not 
interest us in the slightest; there is no question of discussing it 
for a minute. On the contrary, we can examine what you say 
bout security and see whether some of the measures which 
you recommend might interest us.” 

Now, is that not really an unexpected attitude? If I may 
ise the expression, it is a new version of the art of using up 
he left-overs 


COMPROMISE NECESSARY 


In any case it is not a method to be employed in the discus- 
sion of a serious international problem. A proposal, especial- 
ly one made after years of interminable discussions, is by 
its nature a balanced whole—that is to say, made up of pro- 
visions some of which satisfy certain parties and some satisfy 
others, and in the whole of which the endeavor is made to give 
is fair and therefore as acceptable a measure as possible 

| do not know whether that is what is called a packet; but 
in any case that is the only kind of proposal which can lead 
to acceptable results, which in the last resort mean compro- 
mises. To take from a proposal of this kind the parts you like 
nd categorically reject the rest may be commercial practice; 

is not a practice to which we feel able to adapt ourselves 


Bur,” it may be objected, “why do you not do the same? 
Phe Soviet delegation has made you an offer. Keep what suits 
you and throw out the remainder. At any rate you will see 


what comes of it 
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Unfortunately that method cannot be applied to our case. 
The fact is that the Soviet delegation has taken good care not 
to put in its own packet anything likely to appeal to the 
Western delegations. 

Its proposal to us is the most intransigent statement it has 
made of the position which it has already stated many times: 
and I cannot perceive in that proposal any sign that it has 
tried to put forward any suggestion which it knew might 
suit us. 

Mr. Gromyko accused us yesterday of submitting an unac- 
ceptable proposal on purpose. I have shown the motives we 
had in drafting it, and our grounds for considering that it 
might ordinarily offer a serious basis for discussion. But what 
can one think of the Soviet plan, tirelessly repeated, on which 
everyone has already given his opinion and which has been 
maintained immovably year after year? Is it necessary to 
prove once more why it cannot be considered? I am afraid 
I cannot do otherwise, for Mr. Gromyko told us again yester- 
day that it was the only possible agreement. 

The Soviet proposals are based on the assertion that German 
reunification is not a present-day problem and can therefore 
be left until later. Nor is it a problem within the jurisdiction 
of the four powers; it is the concern purely of the two parts 
of Germany known as the Federal Republic and the Democratic 
Republic. 

Therefore, in order to divest themselves of their responsi- 
bility for Germany, the four powers have merely to sign a 
peace treaty with each of the two parts of Germany and then, 
in order to end the present difficulties, to establish a third 
part of Germany—the free city of West Berlin. 

In opposition to this plan, stand the ideas set forth in the 
“peace plan” of the Western powers tabled (submitted) on 
14 May: firse Germany, including Berlin, must be unified 
in freedom, and then a treaty would be signed to set the seal 
on the new Germany. 

It is indeed strange that we, the West and the East, should 
be thus arrayed against one another in a matter which seems 
so reasonable and uncomplicated. The only thing needed— 
at least, so it seems—is to settle the proper order of the factors: 
either reunification and then the peace treaty, or the peace 
treaty at once and reunification later. Those are the two alter- 
Natives in issue. 

I pointed to the curious quality of this discussion because 
it is hard to understand why the question should even arise. 
The draftsmen of the Potsdam treaties—United States, Soviet 
Union and United Kingdom—would have been. extremely 
surprised if they had been told that things would work our in 
this way. Did they not, indeed, point out very clearly that 
the peace treaty must be concluded with an all-German Gov- 
ernment—in fact, how could they possibly have imagined 
any other solution? 

It is hard to see where the dispute lies, but in reality the 
alternative which seems to lie before us veils—and very thinly 
—the fundamental differences between the ideas of the two 
respective sides in regard to the solution of the German 
problem. 

I do not think it very hard to prove that the Soviet pro- 
posals cannot really make any contribution to the solution 
of the German problem as that solution is bound to be once 
it comes into effect, as it must be in order to be sound and 
lasting and to make a genuine contribution to the establish- 
ment of a peaceful order in Europe. 

Mr. Gromyko tells us, and others have been telling us now 
for some time, that some problems are ripe and therefore 
can be settled—which implies that other problems are not ripe 
and therefore cannot be settled. The ripe problems are, from 
the Soviet point of view, the peace treaty problem and the 
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MAURICE COUVE DE MURVILLE 


Berlin problem. That is why we are asked to conclude a peace 
treaty and to set up a free city of West Berlin. 

I have no idea why Mr. Gromyko is convinced that these 
two problems are ripe. Personally I have in mind quite a 
different method by which to look for and work out decisions. 
First and foremost I inquire, not which problems are from 
my point of view ripe, but which problems arise. Next | 
want to find our whether my colleagues share my point of 
view in this respect, and, if they do, to hold talks with them 
and look for solutions. 

When this process of discussion has lasted long enough for 
an approximation of our respective points of view, then | 
will venture to say that the problems facing us have ripened 
and a solution may not be far off. 

I expect we all agree that the German problem consists of 
reunification and of the peace treaty; because of the circum- 
stances, it also, if you like, consists of Berlin. We ourselves 
propose first to discuss reunification; we consider that it is 
an immediate problem, of the first importance both for the 
German people and for the whole of Europe, and that is 
really the key to everything. After that we can talk about 
the peace treaty. In the meantime, the Berlin problem will 
have vanished. 

REUNIFICATION FIRST 

One foundation of our argument is that until Germany ts 
reunified, the question of the peace treaty does not arise. It 
does not matter whether the problem is or is not ripe; there 
is no problem. There is none, quite simply because, today, in 
the two parts of Germany, everything which would have to 
appear in a peace treaty and which could be settled in the 
reunification is already in fact settled. What remains to be 
done is only that which could not be done, either by the West 
or by the Russians, precisely because the reunification of 
Germany has not taken place. This remainder concerns only 
Germany as a whole; it cannot be settled by an agreement with 
each of the parts. 

I will take the example of the German Federal Republic 
because I know more about it than I do about Eastern 
Germany. In 1954, we—that is, France, the United States and 
the United Kingdom—signed with it agreements which in 
effect ended the occupation regime which had resulted from 
the capitulation, excepting only the powers which we retained 
over the problems of Germany as a whole: the problem of 
reunification and of the peace treaty, including Berlin. 

In practice the state of war no longer exists. All our diplo- 
matic, economic and other relations are those which exist 
between all states at peace with one another. Most of the 
questions arising out of the war or of its winding up—repara- 
tions, restitution, war criminals, property, interests and the rest 
—have in practice been settled. 

None of this is surprising, for the war ended fourteen years 
ago. Common sense and the force of events have made us on 
both sides do gradually—late, of course, but at any rate do 
—what ordinarily we should have had to complete in a few 
months, or at latest in a few years, by an ordinary peace 
treaty. Remember that this is 1959—a year corresponding to 
1932 in the period after the first war. 

Let us look for a moment at the scheme which the Soviet 
Union Government has drafted and put before us as a basis 
for discussion. A study of this text shows clearly that in 
reality very few questions remain to be settled on either side, 
and that those few questions need not be settled, and cannot 
really be settled, except within the framework of reunification. 

Roughly speaking, and of course subject to thorough dis- 
cussion, it seems to me that the clauses of the Russian draft 
can be divided into three classes. Some of them do not really 
seem necessary; some of them are merely formal, and some are 
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important because they deal with problems of substance 

With the first class, of course, I will not take up time. Exam 
ples of these are Article 3, recognizing the German people's 
sovereignty over Germany; Article 4, dealing with the pow- 
ers’ respect for that sovereignty; and Article 22-24 on reuni- 
fication. 

Secondly we have the formal clauses: Article 1 on the 
cessation of the state of war; Articles 6 and 13 recognizing 
the other peace treaties and the treaty with Austria; Article 
on the accession of Germany (what Germany?) to the United 
Nations; a number of articles on Allied property, rights and 
interests, and Articles 41 and 42 on reparations and restitution 

There are also provisions of all sorts on human rights and 
freedom, political parties and the recrudescence of Nazism 
which I cannot very easily fit into any of my three classes. 

Considering that these clauses would bind the two govern 
ments with which the Soviet Union means to deal, and look- 
ing at the gulf lying between the two political systems and at 
the judgments on the Federal Republic pronounced in Moscow, 
one really wonders whatever value provisions of this kind 
could have and what importance to attach to them, unless it 
is intended to entitle the signatory powers to interfere per 
manently in the domestic affairs of Germany. 

The remaining clauses are the important ones—I mean 
those providing solutions for real problems. Perscnally I can 
only see two, or two series, of these: The frontier clauses and 
the military clauses, the latter containing the provisions rclat 
ing to the alliances. 

What about the frontiers? What is the good of defining 
them unless the territory of a reunified Germany is being 
defined? 

The Federal Republic has concluded agreements with Franc 
and Belgium and is negotiating an agrcement with the 
Netherlands to settle possible disputes; no problem arises 
either with Denmark or with Czechoslovakia. In the East, | 
should think that from the point of view of the Soviet Gov 
ernment the present situation does not call for any new provi 
sion. Final legal decisions are bound to await reunification. 

The same applies to the military clauses. We ourselves have 
concluded with the Federal Republic, at its suggestion, in th 
1955 Paris agreements—to which Mr. Gromyko has seen fit 
to refer—limits to be set on the rearmament of Western 
Germany. The situation created by these is fully satisfactory 
to us. I do not know what arrangements, if any, have been 
made in the East. 

But in our opinion no problem of any kind will arise until 
the day when Germany is rcunified and it will be necessary to 
settle, in agreement with Germany, what steps ought to be 
taken toward a settlement in that context. We ourselves, in 
our “peace plan,” have made provision for those arrangements, 
which moreover would come into effect during the reunifica 
tion process itself. 

The same applies to the alliances. As our own draft shows, 
our point of view on this matter differs from that of the Soviet 
delegation. But we do not see how any question can arise 
while the two Germanys continue to exist. 

Those are the reasons why we think that there is nothing 
in the draft treaty with the two Germanys which in any way 
calls for signature, let alone for signature in a hurry. Such a 
treaty would do nothing to solve the problem facing us; o1 
rather, it would do one thing only: set the four powers’ seal on 
the division of Germany. 

Even if, for reasons connected with the general situation 
in the world, reunification is not yet possible, we see no reason 
at all for taking part in a solemn international act which 
would preclude it forever, and could have no other result 
than drive the German people to despair. 








Che brutal frankness with which Mr. Gromyko has treated 
the three-power plan has induced me to set out very clearly 
my own thoughts about the Soviet drafts. I think that for the 
time being it would be better not to draw any conclusions 


trom these two surveys 


By SELWYN LLOYD 


Foreien Secretary, Great Britain 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United Kingdom have 
made it their policy since the end of the war to work 
for a just and enduring peace settlement with Germany. 


lhe Soviet Government has also stated it to be their pur- 


pose to bring about such a settlement. The reason why the 
Government of the United Kingdom disagree profoundly 
with the Soviet Government's proposals for a draft peace 


treaty appended to their note of Jan. 10 is because in their 
view these proposals would not result in such a just and 
enduring peace seruement 

[ have studied this draft peace treaty carefully. It has one 
merit. It is in itself a refutation of Mr. Gromyko’'s principal 
criticism of the Western peace plan, that it is a package. 

[he Soviet draft shows clearly how interrelated are these 
various problems—reunification of Germany, security provi- 
sions, an interim status for Berlin. 

Article 22 with its expression of the readiness of the Allies 
to assist Germany to achieve reunification seems to me to be 
in itself a refutation of Mr. Gromyko’s argument that we 
should not concern ourselves with German reunification. 

OB) ECTIONS 
However that may be, there are two fundamental objec- 
tions to the draft. The first objection is that it is designed to 
be concluded with the Federal Republic (West Germany ) 
nd the so-called German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many) separately. The second objection is that by its very 
nature it would have to be, not freely negotiated, but imposed. 
For these two reasons, it would be neither just nor enduring 

Ler me try to develop these two fundamental objections. 
The first, as I have said, is the Soviet proposal to conclude 
a treaty or treaties with the two separate parts of Germany. 
lhe legal position is this: The Western powers were at war 
with Nazi Germany, which surrendered unconditionally in 

945. Until the surrender, Hitler's Government was the gov- 

erament of all of Germany. Under international law, the 
international entity known as Germany remains in existence. 
This is not affected by what has happened since 1945 as an 
incident of four-power occupation 

Since ic was with the international entity known as Ger- 
many that the powers were at war, any “peace settlement” 

iust be with a government which can act for and bind Ger- 
many as a whole. Neither the Federal Republic nor the so- 

led Democratic Republic, whether separately or in com- 
bination, constitute an all-German government authorized to 
for and bind the international entity known as Germany. 
Mr. Herter developed these legal arguments fully in his 
statement yesterday 
There is also no logic in the manner in which the treaty 


would operate. The Soviet idea that a treaty or treaties could 
be concluded with the two parts of Germany involves an 
inherent contradiction. This runs right through the Soviet 


iraft and vitiates its whole structure. 


PERPETUATION OF SPLIT 
Bur it is not only or even primarily a question of law or 
of logic. An attempt to negotiate a peace treaty with two 
al entities, quite aparece from the legal and 


< 
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logical anomalies of such a proceeding, would be tantamount 
to proclaiming that there was little or no prospect of the 
unification of Germany. For our part, we afe not prepared 
to subscribe to such a doctrine. 

There would be only one reason for riding roughshod over 
the legal and logical objections to negotiating separate treaties 
with each part of Germany. 

That would be if it was one’s deliberate intention to sanctify 
the division. That is not our wish. 

Therefore, first things must come first and the urgent re- 
quirement is to set in train a series of developments such as 
we have suggested in our peace plan which will have as their 
result the creation of a German government with which a 
peace treaty can be negotiated. Meanwhile, the absence of a 
treaty is not in itself a cause of danger to anyone. 

In one of his opening statements at this conference, Mr. 
Gromyko did not quite accurately represent the communiqué 
issued in Moscow after Mr. Macmillan’s visit, when he sug- 
gested that this communiqué implied that there was agreement 
that the problem of a peace treaty urgently required settling. 
If he will look at the communiqué again he will see that it 
was the whole complex of problems connected with the settle- 
ment of the German question, the need for the urgent settle- 
ment of which was endorsed in the communiqué. 

Indeed, our view is precisely the opposite to that expressed 
in the second paragraph of Article 22 of the Soviet draft. So 
far from regarding a treaty drawn up in the terms of that 
draft as an “important contribution to the cause of the re- 
unification of Germany,” we consider that such a treaty would 
be an obstacle and impediment, since the only justification for 
concluding it would be the wish to preserve the division of the 
country. 

My point can also be illustrated by Articles 14 and 15 of 
the Soviet draft. These are the articles on basic human rights 
and freedoms. The sentiments expressed in these articles are 
admirable and everybody can subscribe to them. 

Germany—and remember that when the Soviet treaty says 
Germany” it means by definition the two parts of Germany— 
would secure without distinction of discrimination freedom 
of expression and the press, of worship, of association and so 
on. There would be no discrimination between Germans on 
grounds of race, sex, religion, origin or party. There would be 
no persecution arising out of the events of the war. 

All this is very good, But can we expect that these ad- 
mirable provisions will be applied in East Germany in the 
sense in which we understand the words which express them? 
I understand that the East German Constitution contains a 
number of similar provisions. But are they at present applied? 

We all know the answer to that question. My point is 
simply that the same treaty concluded in present conditions 
with the two different parts of Germany would not lead to 
the result stated to be desired. 


TREATY A ‘DIKTAT 

I now turn to the second of my two basic objections, namely 
that the Soviet draft treaty would have to be imposed. It would 
be a “diktat.” What the Soviet Government have put before 
us is a complete draft treaty ready for signature. It contains 
among other things a number of provisions, notably in Articles 
26 to 30, the effect of which would be to impose certain 
discriminatory servitudes on Germany. 

Now I do nor argue that there is anything unusual about a 
peace treaty containing provisions of this nature. It may very 
well be that when a German government has come into 
existence which represents the whole German people that 
government might be willing to accept limitations on its 
freedom of action, for example in the field of armaments. The 
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KING BAUDOUIN 


Government of the Federal Republic has itself voluntarily 
renounced the right to produce certain types of weapons. The 
government of a reunited Germany might be willing to make 
the same or other similar renunciations. It might also be that 
such a German government might be willing for such limita- 
tions to be inscribed in a peace treaty. 

But if they are to have any value they must have been 
freely negotiated and accepted by the German Government. 

The very fact that the Soviet Government has produced a 
complete draft including a number of provisions of the kind 
to which I have referred conveys the impression that they 
wou'd like to impose a treaty of this character on Germany. 
But before negotiations with the representatives of Germany 
have begun and before there is even any prospect of their 
beginning, it seems to me to be useless, and indeed unjust, to 
put forward a draft treaty of this character. 

What the Soviet Government is doing in effect is to show 
that they wish to impose terms on Germany as was done at 
Versailles. 
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To suggest harnessing Germany in advance of unification 
with imposed terms about which the German people have not 
been consulted holds out a most unhappy prospect. At any rate, 
that is the lesson of history. Provisions which might be ac- 
ceptable as the result of free negotiations become impossible 
when they are imposed by force. 

The most that anyone can legitimately do before we hav« 
worked together to bring a united German government int 
being, is to set out a series of general principles of a peace 
treaty such as would be filled out later in negotiation with a 
German government. To do anything else than this implies 
that we want to dictate terms and impose them upon the 
German people. 

If this had been done in 1945, it might have been under- 
stood if not approved. To try to do it in 1959 seems to me 
completely unrealistic. 

So much for the two fundamental difficulties which I see 
in the Soviet proposals and for the reasons why I think these 
proposals are unpractical and wrong. 


Peace Is The Tranquillity of Order 


SOLIDARITY BETWEEN PEOPLE OF BELGIUM AND AMERICA 
By KING BAUDOUIN of Belgium 


Delivered in English before a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen, I who am a young man come 
from a country old enough to have been spoken of 

proudly by Julius Caesar. 

I come to a country which for centuries God kept hidden 
behind a veil until its appointed hour when it took into its 
young arms, the people of the Old World. 

America has been called a melting pot, but it seems better 
to call it a mosaic, for in it each nation, people, and race which 
has come to its shores has been privileged to keep its in- 
dividuality, contributing, at the same time, its share to the 
unified pattern of a new nation. 

I rejoice in the honor given to me by this assembly, an 
honor which deeply moves the hearts of the Belgian people. 
After all, your country and mine have much in common. In 
both, the state exists for the people, not the people for the 
state. In both, rights and liberties take their origin, not in 
the government, but as your Declaration of Independence 
states, in the unalienable rights given by the Creator. 

Time has not dimmed the gratitude of my people for 
the sympathetic attitude and practical help from America 
in World War I. It was the American Commission for Relief 
formed by Brand Whitlock under the Presidency of Herbert 
Hoover, which saved the population of Belgium from the 
horrors of starvation. The hunger we then had for bread is 
now a hunger to be everlastingly grateful for that great work 
of mercy. 

Permit me also to register justifiable pride in recalling 
that it was upon our Belgian soil in the last war that General 
MacAuliff wrote the shortest and most unforgettable diplo- 
Matic note ever sent in wartime. As you all know it, I shall 
not tax your memory by repeating it. 

Since that day, the name of Bastogne has ever been cherished 
in our minds. The graves of your gallant soldiers are now 
part of our sacred soil. Their sacrifice will never be forgotten. 

When my great uncle, the late King Leopold II, undertook 
with Stanley his bold adventure of bringing civilization into 


the unexplored regions of central Africa, the United States— 
through Congress—was the first Government to proclaim the 
humanitarian nature of this great enterprise, and to recognize 
the independent state of the Congo as a friendly Government. 

During the 75 years that have followed, Belgium has done 
her utmost to bring to the Congo security and a more human 
life. 

Today all my countrymen join in the desire to raise the 
population of the Congo to a level that will enable them freely 
to choose their future destiny. As soon as they are matured, 
as soon as they have received the loving care in education 
that we can give them, we shall launch them forth on their 
own enterprise and independent existence. 

There are two other points, ladies and gentlemen, for which 
I crave your indulgence: the first is on peace, the second on 
youth. 

Peace, as you know, is the tranquillity of order. Mere 
tranquillity can be cold war, but the tranquillity of order 
implies justice. 

Perhaps never before has peace been so difficult to achieve 
as it is today. At other periods, the possibility of war en 
dangered our homelands and our homes. Today war endangers 
our minds and our hearts. The older imperialism sought the 
conquest of lands; the new seeks the mastery of intellects. 

The peace for which we have to labor is not just to preserve 
our possessions, but our very personalities. 

The preservation of peace has, therefore, become in our 
day, the work not only of heads of governments, but of the 
entire citizenry of every nation. Since it is not only our bodies 
but also our minds that are at stake, peace is made from two 
directions: one from the conference table to the people, the 
other from the people to the conference table. And as the 
differences between governments often are greater than the 
differences between peoples, the peace within our hearts is 
the greatest guarantee of peace in the world. 

I am here to register the solidarity between the peoples of 
Belgium and America in the fond hope that all human beings, 
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hey be, may join with us in the prayer of your great 
ernment of the people, for the people, and 
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Where better can the free peoples of the world look for 
the averting of war and death than to your Nation so; vibrant 
with the love of life? It is unthinkable that those who spend 
so much to save life would ever seek to destroy it. Even the 


money spent on the defense of peace we see as a deterrent to 


those who would endanger human life. 

Nor only I, bur all the youths of my country, most 
willingly adhere to your reverence for life. Nor shall our con- 
fidence in you be misplaced, for what is written on your 
coins, I have read in the hearts of the American people: “In 
God we trust.” 


The Union of English Speaking Peoples 
WE UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 


By SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delt ! at a dinner in honor of Sir Winston at The White House, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1959. Introduction by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


By PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: 
IR WINSTON, and Sir Winston's Friends: We are 


1 here to honor a man who has been not only 
our friend but who has given to each of us something 
nrensely personal. Here is a man who may not be described 
spokesman of the United Kingdom in war and 
px but an individual who makes on all who meet him 
ssion that is unl rgettable 
Some of yi have known him in the wartime days, when 
was our inspired leader along with our own President 
Some of you have known him in the diplomatic circles when 
ive been Ambassadors to the Court of St. James or 
of our own Government. You have known him in 
many ways, but always as an individual who stands out in 
YOu! ons sness, in your memories 
There are several men here this evening who said to me 
en I asked them to come to this party, “I have some very 
nt engagements, but to see Sir Winston once again 
of the greatest things that could happen to me. I have 
e important engagement in order to do so.” 
Now, f me, there is a certain coincidence between this 
id the rcumstance that initiated my friendship 
with Sir Winston. I met him in this house—and this was 
for a newly commissioned Brigadier—in the same 
he is now occupying is where I met him. I had 
m from some distance at a December 1941 conference 
War Department; but as I said, I was a Brigadier, and 
t first meeting I didn’t get close to the head of the table. 
But soon after this, I was ordered to London, along with 
General Clark, on a mission, and he was there. At about 
lobruk had fallen. The fortunes of the Allies seemed 
ver at lower ebb. This was on our minds when we were 
imitted to his room. It is trite to say Sir Winston took 
le. But it was true. He said, “Well, we have lost 
lob: W id pinned our hopes on Tobruk holding out 
ped eastern advance of Rommel. He said, “All right, 
\ ort And they did—at El Alamein 
[¢ 
So throughout this friendship, beginning in early 1942, 
priv re which has come to only a few 
1 to a great mind, to a great leader, to hear 
e. to know him as a leader, a statesman, a 
pe in. And also to know him as an 
American. As to this last, a specific incident! 
Or: ght I was riding with him on a military train in 


the South of England. We were on an inspection trip, and 
among a dozen Americans, there was only one other Britisher 
in the car. We were having dinner. Someone inadvertently 
used the old expression, “Shoot if you must this old grey 
head.” Sir Winston smiled and began and finished the com- 
plete poem of “Barbara Frietchie.” So all of us agreed he was 
a little bic more American than we were. 

I think, though, of all the things he has known and done 
in war and peace, his proudest boast is this: That he is the 
subject of Britain's monarch. Of that I know he is proud. And 
as a matter of fact, I am proud for him. Because I, too, respect 
and admire the Royal Family. 

Now, observing the requirements of protocol, I am not 
allowed, on this occasion to propose his name for a toast. But 
I know that Her Majesty the Queen would be proud to know 
that each of us, in drinking a Toast to the Queen, is thinking 
of one of her most brilliant, loyal, and greatest subjects: Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

Gentlemen, the Queen. 


By SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I am grateful to you for allowing me to have the honor to 
be associated with the Toast of the Queen. 

It is remarkable how much you have contributed to using 
this new link of the Crown to bring together these vast 
populations which are on either side of the Atlantic to await 
development of the world. It is a most remarkable and most 
encouraging thing. 

I am very much complimented that our host, the President, 
should have invited here tonight so remarkable a gathering 
of many of the most distinguished figures of the United States 
of America. It is a great honor to meet you all, I can assure 
you that I deeply feel it as such. To come across the Atlantic 
and to see so many friends and so many elements in the union 
of our peoples has been a great and memorable joy to me. 

Here at this table, to look around, sit those whose decisions 
can perhaps influence the destiny of mankind more deeply 
than any other group of men you could find. 

We are all of us here today faced with complex and difficult 
problems. They are perhaps harder to resolve than those 
which confronted us in the last war, in the days of our closest 
comradeship. And yet, in a way, you did not run the risk of 
making mistakes, of slipping here or there in minor matters 
such as we sometimes experience nowadays in time of peace 
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J. W. FULBRIGHT 


I would suggest to you that the solution today is the same 
as it was then. I feel most strongly that our whole effort 
should be to work together. It resounds in my mind, a precious 
and hopeful thought. That anyone should cast aside as “only 
another country” is ridiculous. We have got to work together. 
I think that it is in close and increasing fellowship, the brother- 
hood of English-speaking peoples, that we must work. 

It is that that I look at, first and foremost, and I was very 
pleased indeed, to have the opportunity of coming over here 
and telling you, late in the day, what I have always lived up 
to, namely: The union of the English-speaking peoples. I 
am sure that it is in a close and increasing fellowship with 
you, our American friends and brothers, that our brilliant 
future rests. 

Consider, broadly speaking, there’s a very large mass of 
people—we are small, but we are eighty millions, with 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand brought in. You are 
175 millions—well, how does that add up? It seems to me, 
adding it up, it’s more or less 300 millions, pretty near. 
Anyhow, a few more years of your tenure of office will easily 
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see that raised three million a year and building up, and 


there you will be. 

And let us be united. Let us be united, and let our hopes 
lie in our unity. Because we understand each other. We do 
really understand each other. We understand when things 
go wrong, or things are said, or anything like that, we really 
can afford to pass them by. 

We understand each other, and we hope that the realization 
of this truth will continue to increase on both sides of th 
Atlantic, to the lasting benefit of the free world—and above 
all, the peoples of Britain and America. 

I earnestly hope that an effort will be made, a fresh and 
further effort forward, to link us together. Because it is really 
of the utmost importance that we, who think so much alike, as 
well as speaking, who think so much alike, should see clearly 
before us the plain road onwards through the future. 

Now, Mr. President, I have detained you some time, but ] 
must ask this distinguished company to join me in drinking 
the health of the President of the United States, which I now 


propose. 


Our Responsibilities In World Affairs 


THE ROLE OF THE SENATE 


; 


By J. W. FULBRIGHT, Senator from Arkansas, Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


Delivered at Columbia University’s sixth annual “Gabriel Silver Lecture Dedicated to International Peace,” Low Memorial 


Library, Columbia University, New York, New York, Maj 


N THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, when it 
was proposed that each session be opened with prayer, 
Alexandcr Hamilton jumped to his feet with an ob- 

jection. “I am opposed on principle,” he said, “to calling on 
any foreign power for help.” 

As a new chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, this narrow view from a Founding Father is not 
at all to my liking. On the contrary, I seek help from various 
sources—and especially from the “foreign power” Alexander 
Hamilton tried to keep outside the three mile limit. 

I have come to do this for many reasons. In the first place, 
I have had pointed reminders that a chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is also a Senator from a single 
state—a state whose people have /egitimate local interests 
which demand his attention in the Congress. If he fails to 
speak the local voice—while trying at the same time to serve 
the national interest—it seems safe to make one prediction 
about his future. The people of his state will see that he has 
time to write his memoirs, following the next election. 

In the second place—and this is much more important 
where foreign affairs are concerned—the chairman and _ his 
committee colleagues often find themselves in a Constitutional 
no-man’s land. We want to do our best to contribute to the 
energy, the strength of will, and the clarity of purpose which 
the effective conduct of our external relations demands. But 
the question constantly is: How can we make this contribu- 
tion when the Constitutional boundary line between the Senate 
and the Executive in this general area is so uncertain? 

In times past, the rivalry between the Senate and the 
Executive, over the conduct of foreign affairs, found both too 
weak to advance, too strong to surrender—and may I add, 
too proud to ask for mercy. We want to avoid such a result 
today. But the practice of the matter is shot through with 
problems. 

For example, if my committee colleagues and I tried to 
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detail a solution to any crisis of the moment in our foreign 
affairs, the immediate effect would be an increase in the post 
office deficit. For there would follow a flood of mail charging 
us with a dangerous usurpation of the Executive's Constitu 
tional responsibility for the conduct of foreign relations. On 
the other hand, if we tried to lay down guide-lines for the 
longer-range problems of foreign policy, the same letter 
writers would inform us that we have a special taste for the 
fuzzy and impractical, when America’s real need is for specific 
solutions to the latest problem in the headlines. 

Meanwhile, whether we deal with the problems of the her¢ 
and the now, or with those of the day after tomorrow, my com 
mittee colleagues—indeed all the members of the Senate—fac« 
a further complication. The professionally trained personnel, 
and the complex communication network that is involved in 
formulating and executing foreign policy, are not, and should 
not be, under the direct control of the Senate. They are, and 
should remain, under the direct control of the President—if 
for no other purpose than to read and answer Mr. Khrushchev's 
latest note, but it is a complex system. 

To all this, there is a more immediate reason why I feel 
the need of guidance from above. It is, quite simply, that 
you have asked me to speak this evening about “Our Responsi 
bilities in World Affairs.” The danger here takes the form 
of an analogy to a German professor who spent his life 
writing a three-volume treatise on the “Secret of Hegel.” When 
the work was finally published, a reviewer observed that the 
author should be congratulated for having written so much 
about the secret of Hegel yet managing just the same to keep 
the secret to himself. 

Still, despite the danger that you will apply that same 
judgment to what I have to say, let me come to my theme 
by putting three questions. First, what are the issues of foreign 
policy which now face the nation? Second, among those issues, 
which are as transient as the wind, and which are like th 
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leep current of a river? And third, what is the proper role 
of the Senate with respect to those issues? Our responsibility 
in world affairs is to understand these three issues and then 
to take appropriate, effective action to meet them. 

Two issues of foreign policy that we face are born of 
three revolutions abroad in the world. One is the revolution 
of nationalism. The second revolution is in the will for im- 
proved living conditions. And the third is the technological 
evolution. Each of these has an inner connection with the 
other. All share the common word “revolution.” All defy the 
attempt of any single nation to exercise a full control over 
the course the three revolutions take. All three would have 

curred if Karl Marx and Joseph Stalin had never been born. 
And perhaps most ominous of all, few Americans seem yet 
to have grasped the full significance of these three world-wide 
revolutions 

Let me take them up in order 

First, nationalism 

We must disabuse ourselves of the notion that the American 
War of Independence had anything in common with the 
piric of nationalism that is now sweeping through the newly 
independent countries and through most colonial areas. Our 
own case was one where American Englishmen had demanded 
English rights from British Englishmen—including the right 
to be represented in the British Parliament. Indeed, had Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s plan for representation been accepted by 
King George III, with a little stretch of the imagination one 
can conceive of a sequel, admirably suited to be scenario 
material for Hollywood. 

Specifically, in the year 1860, the population of America 
for the first time exceeded that of Great Britain. Hence the 
American members of the English Parliament would have 
been in the majority and would promptly have vored to move 
the English Crown to this country. Whereupon there would 
have followed the spectacle of Queen Victoria sailing up the 
Potomac River, to be greeted at the Georgetown landing by 
her new Prime Minister-—Abraham Lincoln! 

Unfortunately for Hollywood, Benjamin Franklin's plan 
was rejected and we had our revolution, But unlike the general 
case nowadays in nationalist revolutions, the racial factor did 
nor enter into the picture. The social factor did not enter 
either, since the chief revolutionaries in America were card- 
carrying English Whig gentlemen of the highest pedigree. 
Nor, for that matter, was the technological element a motive 
for revolution. The greater part of England, like the greater 
part of the United States, still lived off a barnyard economy in 
rural isolation 

Today, by marked contrast, the national revolutions going 
on all around us represent, only in part, a desire for political 
independence for its own sake. They also express a desire to 
erase the memory of racial subservience; a desire to be the 
ithor of one’s own history; and a desire to stand in the sun 
with a distinctive national personality. For the latter reason, 

is closely related to the demand for better living conditions, 
for the prestige and the respectablity associated with in- 
lustrialization and material prosperity. 

In the maturity of our own industrial civilization, it is easy 
enough for us to sermonize the newly independent nation on 
he theme that the producer, not production, should be the 
object of social effort; that the human soul, and not the 
human body, should be the paramount good one ought to 
seek. But we can scarcely blame these people if, to our ser- 
monizing, they answer: “It is true enough that man does not 
ive by bread .alone; bur at least he lives if he Aas bread.” Nor 
can we blame them if they go on to add: “Unless we can get 
bread-producing machines from the West, then we will get 
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them from the Communist bloc, and, if necessary, in the 
Communist manner.” 

Meanwhile, the daily spectacle unfolding before our eyes 
is the way the Soviet Union has identified itself in many 
countries with the cause of nationalism while we are identified 
with that of imperialism. Why should this be so, in defiance 
of all logic and the history of our actual interests? The reason, 
I suspect, is that the Soviet Foreign Office and the Politburo 
are better at simple arithmetic than are the American State 
Department and the National Security Council. For the 
Soviets and their local Communist agents make it appear 
that they are on the side of the people; whereas we make it 
appear that we are on the side of the oligarchs who rule the 
people. Too often we find our friends and allies liquidated as 
a new group takes over. 

To be sure, both we and the Soviets use the same words— 
peace, freedom, democracy, self-government, social justice, and 
independence. And I suppose that we ought to take a certain 
pride in the fact that these words, first taught in the West, 
express such universal hopes that the Soviets have seized 
upon them for their own purposes. Yet it is infuriating to see 
that in the Russian translation and application, these words are 
twisted into a caricature of the meaning we give them. 
It is all the more frustrating to observe that it is the Russian 
version, and not our own, which so many other peoples of 
the world have adopted for their own usage—to their own 
eventual sorrow. 

Still, we have to deal with the world, not as we would 
like it to be, but as it is. And as much of the world is, the 
Soviets, by parading themselves as the example of a peasant 
people made over swiftly into a giant industrial power, 
have become the merchants of hope. We, on our part, 
have been made out to seem the defenders of hopelessness, 
and the arch beneficiaries of a status quo outstripped by his- 
tory. 

What can we do about all this? It does not lie within our 
power to prevent the Communists from peddling hope; 
but it does lie within our own power to prevent owrselves 
from representing despair. 

I turn now briefly to the second world force I mentioned 
—the demand for improved living standards. 

The material wealth of this world is poorly distributed, 
to say the least. The United States, with 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, produces 50 per cent of the world’s wealth. 
At the other end of the scale, India, Pakistan and Indonesia 
—to give but three examples—have more than 20 per cent 
of the world’s population, yet produce only 7 per cent of 
its wealth. 

The implication this has for us, as the greatest of all 
creditor nations, are plain enough, if only we would stop 
snoring with our eyes open. Our creditor position demands 
that we give our debtors a chance to buy in our markets by 
selling their own products here more readily. Our position 
also demands that we export more capital to underdeveloped 
countries so that they can increase their own industrial pro- 
duction, to our mutual advantage. For it is a demonstrable 
fact that the greatest volume of foreign trade from which 
everyone stands to gain is carried on not between industrial 
and non-industrial nations. It is carried on within the com- 
munity of industrial nations—between the United States 
and Canada, the United States and Great Britain, the European 
Common Market, and so on. 

We are in for serious trouble if we think that we are at 
liberty to get richer while most of the rest of the world gets 
poorer. In a poker game played with stacked cards, and 
where all the chips come to be concentrated in relatively 
few hands, the other players will be tempted to do one of 
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J. W. FULBRIGHT 


three things: to change the rules, to quit, or to shoot from 
the hip. Leaving the economics of the matter out of account, 
the political imperatives of the universal demand for a rising 
standard of living are such that, unless we act sensibly to 
help meet it, the Soviets will appropriate that demand for 
their own purposes, in the same way that they have captured 
and distorted nationalism. 

The technological revolution is the third force within 
whose context we must give form and focus to our foreign 
policy. My comments on this score, like those which have 
come before, will have the character of truism. Yet they are 
worth re-emphasis just the same. 

Technology works in chain reactions. For example, the 
improvement in transportation and communication was in 
part responsible for the growth of nationalism. From the 
same Cause, the poor nations of the world could better see 
how the rich nations lived. This in turn spurred the demands of 
the poor for economic development—even as those same 
technological advances made it feasible to meet the demand. 
And so on and on—up to the final step in the chain reaction, 
namely, the creation of military weapons that can destroy 
everything. 

Now the key point in all this is, that technology is 
becoming progressively internationalized. No nation now 
has a clear monopoly over its secret. Nor can any nation 
fully control its social and political effects, with the pre- 
cision of an experiment conducted in a laboratory. If the 
Soviet Union, for example, is quite different in an industrial 
sense from what it was less than a decade ago, the pressures 
of technological change have unleashed social and _ political 
pressures that the rulers of the Russian state have not fully 
subdued. 

One thing, however, can be said in this general connection. 
If the Soviet Union did not start the world-wide technological 
revolution, any more than it started the other two revolutions 
I have mentioned, it is exploiting all three to its advantage 
in a degree to which we are not. And the reason, I suspect, 
is that they know more clearly what they want to do and 
work harder at it. 

Consider, for example, our relative performance in the 
matter of economic growth. The figures are not so spec- 
tacular as the sputniks and missiles, but they are more alarming. 

Briefly, even when we discount the U. S. recession year 
of 1958, Soviet industrial growth during the 1950's has been 
in excess of two and one half times the American growth 
rate—9.5 per cent a year as against 3.6 per cent. And the 
rate in Communist China is even greater than in the Soviet 
Union. I recognize the need for a qualification—that the 
percentages are computed from vastly different base points 
of reference. Still, despite this qualification, and despite the 
clement of spread-eagle oratory in Khrushchev's promise that 
the Soviet Union will outstrip the United States per capita 
production by 1970, the threat is real enough. Whether 
it materializes in 1970 or later, it will surely come unless 
the disparity in present trends of growth is changed. 

Divorced from all else, it might not be a dreadful catas- 
trophe of nature if we were no longer the richest nation 
on earth. To be sure, the theoreticians in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce would have a rough time of it. For 
they have taught us that free enterprise is inherently and 
absolutely more productive than any other system; and more- 
over, that democracy and capitalism are one and the same 
thing. They would therefore be hard pressed to explain 
how it was that communism, based on state capital, out- 
aistanced us in the production of things. 

I also recognize that if we were no longer the richest 
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nation in the world, we might suffer in the eyes of the under- 
developed nations—who would then look to Communism 
and not to us as having the more promising method of 
economic advancement. Yet the Soviet growth has already 
been such as to impress many underdeveloped countries 
with this general idea. 

What ought to count is not wealth per se, but what one 
does with it. Indeed, if we could be sure that the increased 
Russian production would be applied in full to an increase 
in Russian living standards, we ought to welcome the devel 
opment. Paul Henri-Spaak, the wise and distinguished sec 
retary general of NATO, has said that “a rich Communist 
is probably less to be feared than a poor Communist.” We 
might even look forward to the day when the Soviets 
become as smug and complacent as we have become. In 
fact, when I lie in bed at night wondering what I can do 
to help the cause of peace in the world, my fancy starts to 
play with this idea that we should use some $20 billion 
dollars of our $40 odd billion defense budget on the purchass 
of television sets, hi-fi phonographs, ankle-deep carpets, 
block-long automobiles—and give the lot of these annually 
to the Russian people as a free gift. The result would be t 
drown them in some of our own fat. The argument can bx 
rather persuasively made that something of the sort will eventu- 
ally happen through the growth of the Soviet Union's own 
economy. 

But the fanciful elements to one side, what worries m¢ 
about this argument is the emphasis on “eventually.” Eventually 
can be a long time; and even then we would still be faced 
with the growing and ominous power of Communist China 
In the meantime, we must deal with a set of variables that 
enter into the international politics of the present hour, and 
promise to continue to do so for the next decade or two. 


It seems to me that within this time span, the growing 
Soviet wealth can be used by the Kremlin to meet the 
following objectives: (1) reinvestment to make possible 
still further expansion; (2) increased living standards; (3) 
greater arms production; (4) more loans and other invest- 
ments in underdeveloped countries generally and perhaps 
also in Communist China and the East European satellites; 
(S) trade wars with the West. 

We do not know, of course, in what proportion these 
purposes will be served. We do know that the Soviets can 
switch from one purpose to another as it suits their con- 
venience. Khrushchev has bluntly and forthrightly declared 
economic war on us. We discount at our peril his serious 
ness of purpose and his ability to carry it out. 

Indeed, in my judgment one of the most difficult problems 
we face is how to meet Soviet trade practices. For in a growing 
line of products, the Soviets are reaching a point where they 
can disrupt world markets and world trade patterns almost at 
will. This has happened already with tin, aluminum, and 
benzine. And the list is growing, while the practice itself 
finds the decentralized, private trading economies of  th« 
West poorly equipped to deal with this kind of competi 
tion from the Soviet Union. 

Frankly, I do not know how to meet Soviet economi 
warfare. But I do know that we must start at once to think 
about the problem in a systematic way. I also know how 
not to meet the Soviet economic challenge. I know that it 
cannot be met so long as we make a balanced budget the 
sole and overriding aim of government policy—as if govern 
ment itself were just a bookkeeping operation. If that is 
all there is to it, then we would be well advised to abolish the 
Presidency, the Congress and the Courts, and install som« 
certified public accountants in their place 
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Next we were confronted with the crisis last fall over 
Quemoy and Matsu. During that period, a few people pointed 
out that what was really needed was not so much a solution 
of the Quemoy-Matsu question, but a long-term policy 
which would take into account the realities in the Far 
East. Then the Chinese Communists turned off the heat as 
suddenly as they had turned it on, and today, several months 
later, we are no nearer a Far Eastern policy than we were 
before. 

At the moment, our attention is centered on Berlin. | 
do not want to minimize the gravity of the Berlin crisis. 
It could supply the cause of World War III; just as the Middle 
East could have supplied it; and might yet; just as Quemoy 
and Matsu could have supplied it, and might yet. 

The point is that we have to keep Berlin in perspective. 
Ir is illustrative of many of the long-term issues between 
us and the Soviets; but in itself it is only a short-term 
tactical move on their part. 

I think the Berlin crisis will be settled. 1 hope it will 
be settled in a way which will lead to a broader settlement 
of at least some of the issues which divide Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. But the most ideal settlement one can imagine 
would still leave us with many serious problems in other 
parts of the world; and especially it would leave us in our 
same position vis-a-vis the Soviets in the economic competi 
tion which will determine whether or not the United States 
remains a first-class power. 

And after the Berlin crisis is settled, we have to be pre- 
pared to meet another crisis somewhere else. So long as we 
stay on the defensive, it is folly to assume that the Sov iets 
will not continue to probe and thrust and keep us off- 
balance. 

Our government ought to take to heart the sage advice 
of Demosthenes: “As a general marches at the head of his 
troops, so ought . politicians to march at the head 
of affairs; insomuch that they ought not te + az the event, 
to know what measures to cake, but the’ measures which 
they have taken, ought to produce the event.” 

It would be rather satisfying if, just once, we could get 
in the position where it is the Sovsets who are reacting to 
our initiatives and not the other way around. 

In order to get into such a position, a number of things 
are necessary. 

We need a State Department that is hospitable to new 
suggestions instead of foreclosing all inquiry with an 
automatic “no.” 

We need more concentrated Executive energy instead of 
buck-shot spray in the White House. 

We need more broad international vision and less local 
politics in Congress. 

We need a national resurgence of self-aw reness about 
where we stand in history. 

But above all, we need to learn how to talk to each other 
again—to reach a working agreement on what our paramount 
national interests really are. 


THE ROLE OF THE SENATI 

It is on this last: point, which is central to all the others, 
that I think the Senate has its greatest role to play. 

Despite the large measure of agreement on many of our 
foreign policy actions in recent years, we do not have in 
this country a national agreement on what our role in the 
world really is. We agree on the kind of world we want to 
live in—we agree that we want it to be peaceful, prosperous, 
secure, and preferably one in which the Communists have 
gone away some place else. But these are ideal objectives 
The likelihood of attaining all of them is as improbable 
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as the hope an elephant might have of turning itself into 
a ballet dancer. In any case, we have only the fogiést notions 
of how even to approach our prescription for an ideal world. 

Here again, it is necessary to distinguish between short- 
term tactics and long-term policy. We do have a deep- 
seated national unity in regard to protecting our rights in 
Berlin. But we do not have anything like this same kind 
of unity in regard to meeting the Soviet economic threat. 
Indeed, we are not even united on the nature and magnitude 
of that threat. 

The kind of national agreement on our world role which 
| have in mind is akin to the sort of natural consensus that 
has been present in support of British foreign policy for many 
generations. In many respects, it is an unspoken agreement 
which in large measure is taken for granted and which, in 
turn, fakes a great deal for granted. It is the kind of agree- 
ment which develops over a period of years as a result of 
much public thought and discussion. But it is also the 
kind of agreement which creates a national confidence and 
assurance out of which come predictable public reactions 
to specific situations. 

It is the lack of this sort of agreement that has made so 
much of our recent foreign policy both half-hearted and half- 
way. If Americans were thoroughly convinced that we were 
in the world to stay and were well-settled in our own minds as 
to how we fit into the world, we would not go through our 
annual soul-searching debates over foreign aid. We would not 
go through our quadrennial wrangles over the reciprocal trade 
program. We would not be trying to fight change around the 
world. Instead, we would be trying to influence the direction 
the movement for change takes; and we would be in tune with 
it. We would be exercising the world leadership role in which, 
in large part, we are defaulting. 

Our defaults in world leadership are not exclusively 
faults of foreign policy. The image which we present to 
the world is based on many policies we think of as domestic 
in nature. This is one of our weaknesses. We have failed 
to relate domestic policies to foreign policies. 

For the same reason, we have sacrificed the interests of 
the whole people to the demands of the few—the few who 
prefer high prices to full steel production, the few who 
prefer wneconomic protective tariffs to low prices, the few 
who oppose the use of our resources for education, housing, 
highways and who, in effect, prefer that our resources go 
into the high profit luxury trades. 

In short, our foreign policy has represented the lowest 
common denominator of national agreement because too 
many people and too many special interests have been given 
a practical veto over policy. 

It is precisely at this point that I think the Congress as 
an educational institution—has its greatest opportunity. 
That is the opportunity of increasing the understanding of 
all Americans of the interaction of domestic and foreign 
policy, so that the parochial interests of the few may not 
thwart the nation. Not until we agree in the very marrow 
of our bones that most of our domestic policies have foreign 
policy aspects and most foreign affairs affect our domestic 
life will we be able to discharge our world responsibilities. 

As has often been said, there are limits on what the United 
States can do abroad—just as there are limits to what the 
Senate can do about the general conduct of foreign policy. 

Constitutionally, our role is essentially negative. We 
can refuse to ratify treaties or to pass legislation which the 
President wants. We can attach reservations to treaties or 
we can amend bills to bring them more nearly in line 
with eur own views. But these actions, too, are more likely 
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to be effective if they are negative than if they are positive 
We can, for example, keep the President from spending 
money by denying appropriations. But we cannot force the 
President to spend more money simply by increasing appro 
priations. We can advise the President that he ought to 
enter negotiations for a given treaty. But we cannot force 
him to do so. 

For both constitutional and practical reasons, the Senatc 
should not concern itself obsessively with the day-to-day con 
duct of foreign policy. I repeat that this is the prerogative of 
the executive branch, and properly so. I also repeat that 
the Senate itself is very poorly equipped to engage in admin 
istrative matters. 

But over and beyond this, the Senate can, I think, mak« 
a useful contribution through the public discussion of long 
range, basic problems of foreign policy. I have touched on 
some of these problems today, and I have alluded brietl 
to others. In the months ahead, I intend to explore these 
further. 

I have said many times that we in the United States 
operate under a most extraordinarily difficult system of gov- 
ernment. Democracy may have reached its peak in our 
country, but it is an extremely complicated piece of machinery 
to Operate. It requires of the people that extra measure of 
determination and ability often characteristic of a few indi 
viduals in a community, but seldom a characteristic of most 
of the people. It requires especially education and _ self 
discipline. 

I hope in the months ahead we may draw on the wealth 
of information, the ideas and professional ability that are 
to be found in academic communities such as this. Un 
fortunate experiences during the past decade have, 1 feat 
seriously damaged good relations between government and 
the academic world. We have both suffered. Government 
misses the bold, astringent, pragmatic, inventive ideas which 
flowed from the academic communities of the nation in the 
early days of the Roosevelt presidency. The social science 
faculties of the universities doubtless miss an_ interplay 
with the problem-oriented workings of the government in 
its day-to-day affairs. 

I am making a systematic endeavor, in my position as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to promot 
a better two-way communications channel between govern 
ment and the universities especially at the policy level. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations has contracts with som« 
20 educational institutions (including the Russian Institut 
here at Columbia) in connection with an over-all foreign 
policy review which we expect to have completed by early 


next year. This is an attempt to spur the rate at which ‘ideas 


can flow directly from the universities to the practicing 
politician, 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has also been pro 
moting a series of informal exchanges between outstanding 
scholars in the field of foreign affairs and members of the 
Senate. This is not an isolated phenomenon. Similar activities 
are underway in the House of Representatives and in fields 
other than foreign policy 

Perhaps out of this process and out of literally thousands 
of discussion and study groups throughout the country 
there can be developed the kind of agreement on our foreign 
policy objectives which is based on a habit of the mind 
the kind which will come only after we, as people, havi 
steeled ourselves to look unpleasant facts in the face and 
to react rationally instead of trying to wish them away. 


There is nothing inevitable about the survival of th 


United States. Survival is the reward of civilizations which 











er the responsibilities history thrusts upon them. It is the 
of you, of me, of every American to see to it that our 
ntry, in this age, meets those responsibilities. 

Every generation has what Franklin Roosevelt called “a 
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rendezvous with destiny.” We Americans in 1959 have to 
determine—and soon—whether we are going to keep our 
rendezvous. 

I hope it is not later than we think! 


The Challenge Of International Poverty 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


By EUGENE R. BLACK, Washington, D. C., President, International Bank For Reconstruction and Development 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, April 20, 1959 


lr IS A VERY GREAT pleasure to be here, and I must 

apologize for being such a difficult guest. I first promised 

to come here last November and then in January, and 

lave just finally shown up now. I appreciate your degree 
f tolerance in continuing to extend me an invitation. 

In spite of these delays I have been anxious to get to Detroit 

ever since Joe Dodge suggested the idea. This Club has built 


ip the reputation of being a place where people in public 
life like to come and speak their mind when they think 
they ve got something to say. I suspect that this reputation 


stems in large part from members like Joe Dodge who have 
made such generous contributions of their time and their 
talents to public service. 

When I think of the number of times that Joe Dodge has 
responded to calls for help from Washington, and how often 
he has left his mark on events in recent years, it makes me 
very proud to be able to appear on the same platform with 
nim 

Mr. Dodge referred to my coming from Atlanta and 
magnolia blossoms. A few years ago I was in Paris and I 

id my first press conference in Paris. I walked in the room 
ind there were about 30 reporters in the room. I said, “Before 
we start this press conference, I would like to ask if all of 
you ladies and gentlemen speak English?” A fellow on my 
right spoke up and said, “Probably better than you do— 
where are you from, Georgia or Alabama?” 

Today I want to talk for a few minutes about three recent 
vents in the affairs of the World Bank which I hope will 
uggest to you that there is more order in this turbulent 
world than appears on the surface. 

The World Bank lends money mainly for very expensive 
things like power plants and railroads, road systems and port 
facilities. We get our money almost exclusively now from 
private investors in the Free World who either buy our bonds 
or participate in our lending operations in one way or another 
Most of our borrowers are governments who are new to the 
business of governing and are trying to govern in an orderly 
fashion populations which are becoming increasingly aroused 
gainst a life of poverty. This may seem an improbable set 
‘f conditions under which to do much business, particularly 
banking business, in these chaotic times 

Yer, as a matter of fact, we are getting so large a volume 
f promising proposals from our borrowers that we are asking 
var 6&8 member governments to double our authorized capital 
[he United States Congress, as you probably know, has been 
onsidering this request and it is one of the events I want to 


refer to today. At the same time we have just announced our 
firsts public sale of bonds in Germany, amounting to 200 
million D-Marks, and it was very heavily over-subscribed 
his is the largest issue of bonds we have yet tried to market 
le of the United States. This event I mention because 

is the result of a new order in Europe's finances which ] 


nk has implications far beyond the operations of the Bank 


Then recently the World Bank sponsored meetings with the 
representatives of five nations to work out ways and means 
of helping India over a difficult hurdle in its Second Five-Year 
Plan. Here again is an instance of order in the world which 
provides hopeful implications for the future. 

Let me consider each of these events briefly, starting with 
our bond issue in Germany. 

For a long time now, our bonds have been well received 
in the market in Switzerland and here in the United States 
We have also sold issues of bonds in Canada, Holland and the 
United Kingdom. But we have always felt that we could sell 
a lot more bonds outside the United States, particularly in 
Europe, when the price was right, and the interest rate was 
right. Now market conditions in Germany—and in other 
European countries—offer good prospects. At the moment 
we are negotiating our first bond issue in Belgium which we 
expect to float shortly an issue of 500 million Belgian francs. 

These good prospects are not just the result of the World 
Bank's achievements; more important, they are the result of 
the success of Free World policy, and particularly American 
government policy, over the past ten years or so. Financially 
speaking, our first object in the postwar decade was to restore 
the competitive position of the industrial nations of Western 
Europe and Japan after the ravages of World War II. I think 
from every point of view financial independence is preferable 
to being more or less poor relations of the United States, 
as was the case in some degree with all of these nations just 
a very few years ago. We can say today that to a large extent 
our objective has been won, and that “phenomenal” is not 
too strong a word to express the success of the past 10 years 
Last year the stamp of success was clearly marked on the 
records. In 1958 alone more than $3 billion net of United 
States private capital was invested abroad, a substantial part 
of this in the industrial nations of the Free World. In the 
same year more European governments and other governments 
came to the American capital market with bond issues, and 
found buyers there, than any time since the War. As a matter 
of fact, in the last year Norway, Denmark, Australia, Austria, 
Rhodesia, Jamaica, Belgium, the Belgian Congo, South Africa 
and New Zealand all successfully floated bond issues in the 
American market; and a few years ago, none of those countries 
could have done this. This year Japan has sold bond issues in 
the American market, and this week Italy will follow suit— 
both just since the War. 

And in 1958 it became possible for any trader who could 
earn Sterling or Guilders or Deutsche Marks or almost any 
West European currency with his merchandise to change those 
currencies into dollars at will. 

Ir would be tragic, I think, if controversy over the recession 
here last year and its after-effects eclipsed the fact that we 
have achieved our long-sought goal of restoring the financial 
strength of the Atlantic Community. It would be particularly 
tragic if, in our preoccupation with short-term movements 
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in Our Own economy, we adopted policies which had the 
effect of undoing what we have built up so painstakingly 
in the international economy. I ask, for example, those of 
you who are concerned over the fact that last year the United 
States shipped abroad some $3 billion in gold out of Fort 
Knox, to think a moment before jumping to conclusions. The 
United States still has about a third of the Free World's gold 
reserves. What was lost last year was more than matched by 
what was gained in private investment abroad. If we traded 
some liquidity, which we did not need, for the acquisition 
of real wealth abroad, isn’t it really a pretty good trade— 
the kind of trade, in fact, we've been trying to make for 
10 years now? 

I do not say that all the business of the post-war decade 
has been completed. For one thing there are still restrictions 
on dollar imports into Western Europe—and, for that matter, 
restrictions against European imports into the United States. 
But these exceptions do not dent the degree of success achieved 
in the postwar decade. We can say now that financial relations 
among the industrial nations of the non-Communist world 
have become something like normal, if anything is normal 
in this changing world. 

* . * 


Our bond issue in Germany, and our hope of being able 
to follow suit in other European countries soon, are but 
symbols of the restored financial strength of the Free World’s 
industrial nations. At the same time we have had considerable 
evidence that these same nations are now willing and able to 
bring a measure of their restored strength to bear on the 
outstanding economic problem of this day—the problem of 
poverty in the countries of the Free World which have yet 
to achieve their industrial revolution. 

More and more so-called underdeveloped countries are 
building up the organizations and adopting the administrative 
practices necessary to invest money in a way that promises to 
lead to higher living standards in those countries. One proof 
of this progress came last year when the World Bank's 
volume of lending increased 75% over the average of the 
previous three years. We are now lending some here between 
$700 million and $800 million a year. 

In the face of this substantial increase in our business, we 
had to look to our own sources of capital. Since we raise 
virtually all our money in the private markets, we naturally 
looked to strengthening our links with those markets. Our 
major link, particularly with the American market, is the 
guarantee which stands behind our bonds in the form of that 
portion—80% —of our authorized capital which is subscribed 
by our member governments but which may only be called 
to meet the service of our own bonded debt. Therefore our 
directors recommended doubling our authorized capital— 
increasing it from $10 billion equivalent to about $20 billion 
—bur leaving all of the increase uncalled, and thereby more 
than doubling the amount of the guarantee behind our bonds. 
We believe that this action will help assure our ability to raise 
all the funds we will need for a good many years to come. 

I am pleased to say that this proposal has had a very kind 
reception in Congress as well as in the British Parliament 
and elsewhere in Europe—and, as a matter of fact, all over 
the world. Here is further evidence, I think, that the Free 
World’s industrial nations are ready and willing to divert 
a measure of their restored financial strength to helping over- 
come poverty where poverty is so much the root cause of 
disorder in the world. 

* * * 

The momentum of development in some of our member 
countries has carried them to the point where they cannot 
prudently borrow further funds abroad on conventional 
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terms of interest and repayment. This is probably the most 
difficult fact of economic life facing the Free World's indus 
trialized nations today for it involves each one deciding how 
much it is in its national interest to give further financial 
help in the form of what is loosely called “foreign aid.” Now 
this is money over and above normal lending operations. | 
do not intend to plunge into this complicated matter today, 
but I will cite one instance which suggests that there is growing 
order here, too. 

The country concerned is India, which perhaps presents 
today the greatest challenge of all. In India under-nourishment 
and mass unemployment are living realities for more than 
375 million people. (Incidentally the population is increasing 
there about 5 million net a year.) At the same time India 
has taken economic development into the center of its life 
with all the radical changes economic development inevitably 
entails. No one privileged to play even a small part in India’s 
great adventure today can help bur feel that the destiny of 
free institutions in the 20th Century will be profoundly 
influenced by the extent of India’s success in absorbing thes« 
changes without sacrificing respect for individual liberty. 

India is the World Bank's biggest borrower; we have in 
vested in India more than half a billion dollars, almost all to 
help finance projects in a current Second Five-Year Plan. I: 
was natural, then, that when signs of a foreign exchange crisis 
appeared in India last summer, the Bank should take the lead in 
convening a meeting of interested nations to see what could 
be done. The Second Five-Year Plan had already been cut 
back to the core; the Indians faced a stark choice: either mor« 
foreign exchange had to be found somewhere or still further 
cutbacks, some which might involve abandoning projects 
already started, would have to be made. 

Last August and again this March the Bank called a 
meeting and sat down with representatives of Canada, the 
United States, Britain, Germany and Japan, to see what could 
be done. We hoped that by bringing several nations together 
at one time we could obtain a broad measure of agreement 
on what India’s needs were, and how they should be met in 
the light of the measures which India herself was prepared 
to take to bring matters under control. As it turned out, both 
meetings were successful; the foreign exchange will be forth 
coming and the momentum of India’s development effort will 
not have to be slowed further at this time because of a foreign 
exchange shortage. The response encourages me to think 
that a community of interest exists in the Free World which 
could support more permanent, collective arrangements for 
meeting emergencies like this. 

* * . 

The financial strength of the Free World has been restored 
Partly because of the threat of Communism, partly for other 
reasons, there is a growing realization that the most com 
pelling challenge in the chapter of history now being written 
is how to help the poorer nations in our midst find an escape 
from poverty—an escape, not into the jaws of Communism 
but one in which there is a chance that free institutions will 
take root and grow. And there is a growing realization that 
this challenge applies equally to all free nations and commands 
a collective use of their resources and resourcefulness. 

There are, in short, encouraging signs of order in the 
non-Communist world—signs of a growing response to what 
is clearly the most difficult challenge which we face over the 
long run. But if we are to build on these hopeful beginnings 
there is one fact which must always be reflected in any 
policies or arrangements we may adopt to serve our ends 
That fact is that a good deal more than just money is needed 
to overcome poverty. 

From the point of view of a development banker—I suppos« 
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might call me—the most difficult problem by 

ng effective help to these people is the problem of 

pron the right economic and financial policies. Now 
| ve 1 a hundred illustrations of what I mean by 
nomic and financial policies”; they would range 
hecks on inflationary pressures to laws and 
tices which allow public utilities to pay their 
own way and set aside out of revenues something towards 
ind not be subsidized by the government 
Bur you are as tamiliar with the prerequisites for economic 
velopment as I am. Certainly Joe Dodge is, as was shown 
did in Japan. The point is that if 
nce is to be effective, both lender and borrower 

n policies, however they may be adapted 
liar circumstances of a given country. This ts 
whether the assistance is made from one nation to another 
rough regional or international organizations. It is true 


\ ther t assistance goes in the form of loans or grants or 


Ihe admittedly fine line between what is economic and 
what is political often makes us very shy about talking about 
nd nomic and financial policies with the representatives 

ries. Certainly, those who would like to make 
ul nifesto out of these ideas are guilty of crossing 
We should leave it to the Russians to say that there 
1 fast set of rules which a poor country or a poor 
must follow if it is to escape poverty today. We should 
Cave to the Russians to say to the leaders of these countries 
they must be willing to ride roughshod over the en 
renched bits and customs of their people and to impose 
new institutions on them with all the repressive para- 

a of toralitarianism in the name of economic growth 

We should avoid slogans and make it crystal clear that our 

es tolerate gre diversity in economic matters as well 

political forms. But this does not mean that we have to fall 
nto the ypeless position that virtually any policy goes when it 
economic development. If a society is to grow richer 
re, there are economic and financial facts of life 
\ h must be respected whatever the social and political 
ramew' lo the extent that it is in our interest to help, 
we Must Insist On a respect for these facts of life. Otherwise, 
esire to help will very probably be dissipated in frustra- 

on, if not actually turned to harm 
| am sure there would be less confusion and debate here 
¢ American government's efforts to promote 
nomic growth abroad if as much emphasis was placed 
quality of help offered as on the quantity of help 
\s it is, the two words “foreign aid” have become so elastic 
now embrac« ost of special objectives—military 
i] and commercial, as well as economic—so that it is 
fren not at all clear just what is being attempted in a given 
nce. And to the extent that the United States is trying 
romote economic development with “foreign aid” funds, 
y is all too often loaned or given away without first 
ng on thrashing out the difficult but inescapable condi 

for making that aid effective 
By failing to cmphasize quality as much as quantity, the 

y important idea behind “foreign aid” is losing its appeal 

just here at home, but abroad too. When, far from reflecting 

financial and economic facts of life, loans and grants are 
ey have been, to aid, abet and perpetuate policies in 

het intrics which make economic growth virtually im 
ble. then we are asking for trouble. The result, as we 

\ en in more than one country recently, is a deterioration 
tion's economy and a reaction, sometimes 
nst the very programs which were supposed to help 


Phe re serious weaknesses. It would be a great tragedy 
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if “foreign aid” became discredited here and abroad because 
the economic objective got lost or because we weren't ingenious 
enough to create with other countries a community of interest 
around the kind of sound economic and financial policies 
necessary for economic growth. It would be a tragedy because 
there is no more constructive idea in our whole foreign 
policy than the idea behind foreign aid to relieve poverty in 
those nations of the non-Communist world which are ex- 
periencing both a Reformation and an Industrial Revolution 
in the face of very heavy odds. 

My whole experience in the World Bank confirms me 
n my belief that when the objective is clear, a community 
of interest can be created around the right kind of policies 
And it doesn’t require what one commentator called “a band 
of saints with masters’ degrees in Economics.” We have loaned 
about $4.5 billion for development projects in 49 different 
countries and territories. All of these loans have carried con- 
ditions of one sort or another, conditions designed as much 
to protect our borrowers as ourselves. They have been accepted 
partly because our borrowers know we have no political axe 
to grind, but mostly because our borrowers have agreed that 
the conditions are necessary for the effective use of our money. 
And later on we have been thanked for the conditions imposed 
as they realize that these conditions were just as much in their 
interest as in ours. Every loan has posed special problems of 
adapting knowledge and experience to a particular environ- 
ment, but all have reflected, I think, the facts of economic 
life which must be faced if a society is to escape poverty in 
these times. 

And let me emphasize, we would have had to do these 
things—to ask these conditions—even if we had been giving 
the money away rather than lending it. The difference between 
effective assistance and what is called a “giveaway” is not the 
difference between a loan and a grant; it is the difference 
between an insistence on sound financial and economic policies 


and no such insistence. 
* * * 

I have tried to suggest in these few remarks that all is not 
chaos in our world—that there is hopeful and constructive 
work being done which offers something to build on by way 
of increasing the margin of order. Of course, no one can 
guarantee that if we follow the courses I have suggested, we 
will actually succeed in festering both economic growth and 
nations in which free institutions will take root and grow 
There is no certain connection between economic growth and 
freedom so it is impossble to argue that success is assured. 

Bur the existence outside of the Communist empire of the 
world’s richest nations, which are also the world’s freest 
nations, exhibiting a great variety of political forms and 
economic institutions, should be fact enough to give all but 
the very timid among us reason to have courage in our con- 
victions. We should, in view of the Free World’s great 
strength, scoff at those pessimists, among whom the Com- 
munists are numbered, who say that today no poor society 
can get rich which does not first reduce its members to the 
status of ants in a bureaucratic anthill. 

If we want, we can bring to bear a very powerful and 
persuasive influence on the historic tide of change which is 
sweeping the globe today. Just as we gave rise to that tid 
through spreading our ideas and material achievements into 
every corner of the world, so we can hope to turn that tide to 
promote political and economic progress consistent with our 
concepts of the dignity of man. 

We can; thar is, if we become as hard-headed as we are 
ilready big-hearted. We will never be loved for the quantity of 
our riches, but we can earn respect for the manner in which 
we employ them 
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On Your Business 


A MAJOR FRONT IN WORLD POWER STRUGGLE 


By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, New York 


Delivered at the American Society of Sales Executives Dinner, Rye, New York, May 7, 1959 


OU HAVE ASSIGNED to me a subject which normally 

will empty any hall. Few speakers have become popular 

and few politicians have ridden to success on dis- 
cussions of foreign trade. But we are professionals in that 
field and we also are by necessity observers of the vast inter- 
national struggle which is now worldwide. So we know that 
foreign economics is not a dismal abyss of figures. It is a 
major front in a world power struggle. 

To untrained observers this is not always apparent. It looks 
as though American foreign trade was an affair of steel or 
sugar, Coca-Cola, my own company, or of cotton goods, ot 
oil and of radios—a host of humdrum items. We, of course, 
know better. The exports we send abroad and the imports we 
must take into our own market, represent life or death, prog- 
ress or depression, comfort or starvation, in many parts of 
the world. They also represent, in the United States, full 
employment, or men without jobs; communities at work, or 
communities ‘n distress. Taken both ways, they represent the 
growth of worid economy—or possibly its recession. 

As political observers, we know that recession means trouble 
anywhere. And in countries which are not advanced and are 
always close to the hunger line it may mean disorder, revolu- 
tion, killing. Don’t ever tell me that foreign trade is a dull 
subject. 

We are just entering a new and difficult phase in this 
business of world trade. The bases of it are not unhappy. But 
they do require some very solid and heavy headwork, and we 
all have to help. 

Bricfly, what happened was this. When World War Two 
ended, practically the entire world was in distress—except 
the United States. We emerged with nearly double our war 
productions, in fact, we produced about half of the manu- 
factured products of the entire world though we have only 
6% of the population. Every other country was engaged in 
trying to get a level of consumption which made it possible 
for them to begin. Their plants were destroyed, the organiza- 
tions in bad shape, their production in distress. The vision of 
General Marshall, then Secretary of State, initiated the Marshall 
Plan of foreign aid, primarily, as it turned out, to Western 
Europe. You will recall that he had hoped that the Soviet 
Union would collaborate and incidentally get some of the aid. 
Stalin decided against that. He was not collaborating with 
anyone; he consciously began the Cold War; he refused to 
allow foreign aid to the Iron Curtain countries. By conse- 
quence, the bulk of our foreign aid went to Western Europe, 
with some portions left over for Asia and India and an un- 
fortunately tiny fraction for Latin America. 

The plan worked. Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain 
particularly benefited. They rebuilt their factories, they retooled 
their plants, in some cases they learned American methods 
of production. In other cases they invented new methods 
themselves. As of now, we can say, substantially, that the 
Western European nations are better equipped economically 
than they ever have been in their history. Now they are begin- 


ning to produce, not merely for their own consumption but for 
export as well. 

This means, of course, that in the hour of their success and 
ours, for it is in considerable part an American achievement 
Western Europe now becomes our competitor. There is 
nothing wrong about this. It was foreseen by every student 
of the Marshall Plan operation. It was assumed that the prob 
lem of worldwide production and competition would have to 
be met when it arose. Now it has arisen. 

The standard of living in these countries has improved to 
a point where it is at least comparable to the United States 
If you go to France, Germany or even Italy in the summer: 
time you will see that steadily increasing numbers of European 
families now have their little cars; they go on vacations and 
travel; they send their children to summer camps; they d 
very much what Americans do. This is what an increase of 
production has meant to them. But while they are doing 
that they are casting about for means to export, partly so tha 
they can import, chiefly raw materials which they need. So, 
they scek markets for their exports and, of course, the greatest 
market is the United States 

This is why, in mid-1959 we see an uncompleted wage and 
hour negotiation between American labor and the American 
steel industry with a new factor added. If the price goes above 
a certain level, Belgian, French, German and English steel 
and manufactures based on it will come here and sell at a 


price cheaper than our own. We are moving, in other words 


into a complex where the American level is not the only thing 


() 


to be considered. 

But while all this was going on a much larger area of the 
world, with a great many more people in it, was not going 
ahead so fast. This is partly perhaps because the American 
Marshall Plan flow was not so great in these countries. It was 
also because many of these countries were not well organized 
politically and because they were not yet prepared by public 
education to become productive, and to distribute their incomé 
widely enough so that they had large markets of their own 
In some cases, we were dealing with countries who by geog 
raphy or by custom had only a single product, as Chile depends 
on copper, as Cuba depends on sugar, as Brazil depends, prin 
cipally, on coffee. The growing production in Western Europs 
and the high level of production in the United States did nor 
affect them. They could consume a great deal more of Euro 
pean and American production than they do but they did not 
have an effective way of paying for it. They therefore do th 
only thing they can from their point of view; they severely 
limit their imports, which is another way of saying that they 
will not buy our exports, or Europe's either. They prefer to 
manufacture, frequently at a far higher cost, in their own 
countries rather than buy at a lower cost from us. They do 
that because they haven't the foreign exchange to pay for 
imports in the first place and, anyhow, their people wan: 
jobs in factories. So, as the saying goes, the underdeveloped 


countries want to industrialize. But then they discovered that 
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strialize means that they have to import, at least 
They do not have foreign exchange to pay for 
ports so they have to seek credit. Then comes the 
velopment with which we all are familiar. American, 
now | uropean, Companies Come fo these areas and offer to 
ants. These proposals are usually well received, 
[he next best thing to having a motor car com- 
f your own, which is difficule without capital, is to 
foreign motor car company build and operate a plant 
mn your country. This gives jobs. If the company can use 
materials it means an added oe il market in the country 
great phase and it is here that we can be of 
isc. Brazil, for instance, cannot export coffee for every- 
hing she needs—people do not drink that much coftee. 
plus the know-how may not be available at 
muild, let us say, a chemical plant. An American 
European company, having the capital can, however, build 
emical plant in Brazil, employing local people and using 
il products and can sell these products in the Brazilian 
market which, by the way, is one of the largest and most 
rapidly growing in the world. 
lhere are some who contend that this is bad for the Ameri- 
in export trade. If Brazil, for instance, either builds a 
cal plane of her own or accepts building of such a 
int by an American company she will not buy as much 
American chemicals as she did before. So, say some, you are 
your own throat when you help to industrialize an 


er country. 


[his ts imply not true. Brazil, of course, will have more 

micals if she manufactures some of her own. But if she 

not manufacture them she still would not buy American 
emicals, for the simple reason that she could not afford 
The top limit on American exports ts what the countries to 


vhom we sell can pay and there is no way out of it. Or, rather, 
much of a way out. The United States can lend Brazil 
im amount of money for CXpoOrts, which increases her 


apacity to buy for a while. But, obviously, this does not go 
m forever. Also, the United States Government is slowly 
oming to the point where it is going to need its resources 
ere. S ; far sounder for us all to help Brazil, or any othes 

ntry you choose, to get a good industrial system of its own. 
lhe statistical face is that it is the highly industrialized coun 
rics that are the lent customers for the export trade. 


This, | think, is the first lesson we have to learn. Wherever 
ny of us can assist a country to produce manufactured goods 
in its own region we have helped them and have helped our 
selves. This is particularly true where we help a one-product 
intry like Cuba with its sugar, or Brazil with its coffee, to 


liversify its product. It is why foreign aid, so-called, if properly 


idled should leave the countries where it is used with more 
ndustrial production than before. They will be stabler, more 
rosperous countries and, over the years, they will be better 


mers Of Ours 
Now I am nye the stage where I swallow platitudes whole. 
ween told 1 have been told, that we always ought to 
markets seck their own level and let natural balances work 
wut. This is a splendid trick if you can do it. But the fact ts 
in my lifetime it has not happened. We had these 


} 
t 
| 
k 


f ( 


neces before World War One; for practical purposes we 

ve not had them since, save for very short intervals. Today 

" nnot have them at all, because half the world is not run 
free marker basis. The Soviet Union and China have a 


economy, not a free market economy, and between 
y account for more than one-third of the whole 
tion of the world. Most of Western Europe operates 
nned economy—a fact which few Americans really 
nd. Rightly or wrongly, in the year 1959, more of the 
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world would rather trust its life to planned economy than to 
the chances of a free and fluctuating market. Time may prove 
them wrong but so far it has not. The United States, Canada 
and a few other countries still believe or claim they believe 
in a free market system, but they are in the minority. 

This is why you have in Europe a highly planned economy 
in coal and steel—they call it the Coal and Steel Community. 
It is why the European Common Market is planning its 
economy today. It is why the Latin American countries are 
meeting and demanding a planned economy in their region. 


Let us face it; we don’t want a free market economy either. 
At this point, I expect you will want to try me for heresy. But 
my company has a great deal to do with sugar and in the United 
States sugar is planned under an act of Congress so that 
domestic producers will have so much, and we are allowed 
to import an added amount from Cuba and other countries 
to the end that the sugar produced and imported shall about 
equal the consumption demand. Face it again; the oil in- 
dustry is one of the most highly planned in the United States, 
if not in the world. The Bureau of Mines estimates the con- 
sumption; the American oil wells are allowed to produce 
about enough with imports to supply that consumption— 
and import quotas have just been imposed so that the total 
supply of oil in the country and coming into it will equal the 
demand. 


If this isn’t planned economy I don’t know what is. If the 
sugar industry and the oil industry here will not risk a free 
market economy why should you expect that the European 
steel industry or the Brazilian coffee industry will accept a 
free market? The point that I make is that we are living in a 
world which in great measure has been planning its economy 
and proposes to go on doing that. The highly-producing 
countries do it because they cannot stand alternate times of 
boom and bust. The underdeveloped countries do it because 
they have not enough resources in the first place and want to 
steer more of these resources into industry and capital con- 
struction, and away from mere consumption. You and I may 
not like this planned economy movement. But I am too old 
and you are too smart not to face facts. Anyhow, none of us 
can change these facts. We had best learn to live in a world 
that does exist instead of crying because the 19th Century 
came to an end nearly sixty years ago. This is the main thrust 
of the point I wanted to make here. I wanted to drive in the 
face that we are living as exporters in a world which is in- 
creasingly planned, and that Americans, though they deny 
it, are doing as much planning as anybody else, and that we 
should, therefore, be more hospitable to the idea of economic 
planning than has been the case thus far. But I cannot close 
without going a little farther. What do we do with this 
situation besides thinking about it? 

Well, the first thing we do is to take a good long con- 
structively critical look at the policies of the United States 
Government. You will find, if you examine it, that slowly the 
United States Government is moving towards planning in 
international economics. It proposed a measure of planned 
economic development in the Near East after the crisis when 
our Marines were in Libya. This was a major change in policy. 
It changed the entire atmosphere of the Middle Eastern dis- 
cussion. Again, under heavy pounding, a measure of economic 
planning was proposed for Latin America, and a committee of 
the Pan American bloc has been working on this task during 
April. We ough: to get behind that policy and help iz aiong. 
When the agreements proposed to the Organization of Ameri- 


can States, this is the present name of the Pan American 


Union, come up for review in the Congress in my judgment 
we ought to support them. When we are called on, as some 
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day we will be, to follow up on our initiative in the Near 
East we ought to support that. This is one tangible thing we 
can do. 

Next, we are in for a rake-over of our foreign aid program. 
I personally believe in foreign aid, but I also think it could 
be done a great deal better. Foreign aid is not a hand-out 
here, there, or elsewhere to buy a friend, you don’t buy friends. 
It is not even a device to fight the Communists—though it 
should work that way too. Foreign aid is really a method by 
which we supply capital and facilities for underdeveloped 
countries to increase their own productivity, in the belief, 
very nearly a certainty, that as they increase their own pro- 
duction the exchange between their countries and ours will 
increase. There is a committee under the chairmanship of 
Ambassador Draper working on that and expecting to report 
to President Eisenhower sometime this summer. One hopes 
that committee will do a good job. If not, the job will still 
have to be done by someone, I think, in the Administration 
or in the Congress. Since this business of exporting goods 
and getting something done with them is our precise business 
we Ought to have as good informed judgment on what is done 
as anyone else. 
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Finally, we can think about our own particular lines of 
business. The Coca-Cola Company with which I have a great 
deal to do has systematically tried to have as much manu- 
facture in foreign countries as possible. Many American busi 
nessmen can explore that possibility. While we are doing it 
we can also explore the possibilities of creating markets her 
for the goods which these countries must export to pay their 
debts and to pay for what they buy from us. 

I think some common sense applied to this problem will 
not be wasted. We are, in theory, in business to make money 
for our stockholders and ourselves. But in fact we can make 
and have a right to make those profits only if we can arrange 
to do something solidly useful for our country and for the 
countries overseas, whose needs we supply. If we put our 
heads together and combine our thinking and our resources 
and are not scared to death of the thinking done in the rest 
of the world I think we shall discover that the growing prob 
lems of international trade are not insoluble. 

We are, if you like, traders. But the business of trading is 
the business of seeing that the production of the world meets 
the needs of the world. If we do that we can face our con 
sciences as well as our balance sheets. 


Public Education In A Technical Age 


EXCELLENCE IS EXPENSIVE 
By DR. LYNN M. BARTLETT, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


Delivered to Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, East Lansing, Michigan, March 27, 1959 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Distinguished Guests, 

Members of the Academy of Science, Arts and Letters: 

It is a distinct honor for me to have been asked to 
speak to you about education—an area in which we, in par- 
ticular, have a vital stake. We are by no means alone in our 
concern about education. The full realization that education, in 
the final analysis, may be the only means of saving our way of 
life is dawning on more of our people every day. 

This evening I would like to talk to you about Public Edu- 
cation; how it must exist and how it must survive in an Age 
of Technology; in an Age of Science. 

We would all agree, I am sure, that we are now well past 
the threshold of a new era in the history of mankind. This new 
era may bring again to mankind the breathless wonder of that 
golden Renaissance dawn, when old horizons were receding, 
the ancient boundaries were being annihilated, and the founda- 
tions of new civilizations were being laid. 

During the past fifteen years we have seen technological and 
scientific progress the like of which has never been matched 
by any other period of time. Man, still bedeviled and frustrated 
by many earthbound problems, is reaching with frightening 
speed into the far depths of outer space. 

In less than two decades, we have duplicated the legendary 
feat of Prometheus, the Titan who dared to steal Olympian fire. 
We have tamed and harnessed the living force of the stars 
themselves—yet we have only brushed the fringes of the 
applied uses of atomic and hydrogen power. 

You and I are living at a time when each day may bring a 
new discovery, a new accomplishment, a new product from the 
laboratory of science and the workshop of technology. The 
fantastic is no longer impossible. The impossible has become 
routine. Let me mention one example of the most recent ac- 
complishment of our technological age. 

I hold in my hand a cube of sugar. The ordinary kind that 


you find in restaurants and dining rooms. Its size would permit 
me to hold perhaps 30 or 35 cubes in one hand. Last week the 
United States Army Signal Corps displayed publicly for the 
first time, a revolutionary new micro-module electronics con 
cept that will permit, in a short time, the production of a radio 
the size of this cube of sugar. 

Let me give you another example. One month ago it was 
announced by leaders of the Air Force, science and industry, 
the development of a mechanical-brain language. The language, 
consisting of 107 words, will enable mechanical brains to 
supervise other electronic machines, producing such items as 
airplane and missile parts. 

The use of this system is called “Automatically Programmed 
Tools.” In brief, it allows a master electronic brain to design 
and supervise another manless machine's production. 

The implications of this break-through, of course, are tre 
mendous. 

But we need look no farther than our dining table for 
amazing technological achievements. Let us take a product 
that is as much a part of our daily lives as anything could pos 
sibly be; that product is bread. We have long associated the 
baking of bread with white-aproned, chef-hatted bakers, their 
hands and arms liberally sprinkled with flour. This may now be 
a thing of the past. 

The Greer Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, designers 
and manufacturers of food processing equipment, has recently 
made it possible, for the first time, to bake, slice and wrap 
bread—untouched by hands. 

The changes wrought by science and technology during ou: 
lifetime stagger the imagination. We have come to accept 
these changes complacently as being commonplace. At the 
same time we look forward eagerly for the new. However, what 
we cannot accept complacently, is the colossal challenge thrust 
upon education and upon educators 
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Che nature of the challenge is inherent in the very changes 
themselves. Civilization as we know it, our social order, is 
being altered, modified and transformed by forces as disruptive 
is any violent, full-blown political revolution. 

Charles Frankel, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
—s made this statement for the New York Times maga- 

. He said, “Some 10,000 years ago, an Agriculture Revo- 
ition took p! ace which changed man from a nomadic hunter 
nd berry picker into a deliberate cultivator of his food supply. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, an Industrial 
Revolution began with results which we have not yet fully 
absorbed 

“Both of these revolutions began as changes in ideas and 
tools men used to adjust themselves to nature. They ended by 

hanging men’s relations to each other, their moral and political 
outlooks, and the very substance of the things they thought 
worth seeking in life 

It is easy to overestimate the significance of events that 
happen in one’s own day. But the revolution that has taken 
shape in the last fifteen years must be put in company like 
this to be seen in its proper perspective.” 

Perhaps because we are educators and perhaps because we 
work with young people, we may be more aware of what is 
happening to our society than the average lay person. 

I think we are fully aware of the dangers that threaten our 
treedom. We are threatened not only from without, but also 
from within. The ruthless and proclaimed intent of the Soviet 
Union to dominate the “Free World” is not an idle boast. It 
s a real danger to our freedoms. However, just as real a threat 
co our freedoms are the social and economic pressures that 


make » for human standardization and submergence of the in- 
lividual in the mass 
Our basic concept of freedom is changing. 
Freedom to work where and how one desires is being dras- 


ically abridged by modern job requirements. Freedom to buy 
ind consume what one wants is being overwhelmed by mass 
mar rketing practices. Freedom to form independent judgments 
is under heavy assault by television, radio, and the popular 
press. The freedom to raise and educate one’s own family is 
being fragmented among social agencies and by community 
pressures 

Our traditional concept of family life is changing. Today, 

million, nearly a third of our labor force, are women. In 
many American homes both parents work. The husband is no 
longer the sole “breadwinner.” 

Our traditional concept of the “work-week” is obsolescent. 
Che advent of automation in nearly every type of enterprise 
s bringing closer to reality a 35, 30, or even 20 hour work- 
week. Leisure time is going to be ours whether we want it 
yr not 

Our basic concept of the individual is changing. We no 
onger look for differences, but for sameness. Our society now 
seeks the “socially adjusted,” the “easy-to-get-along-with,” the 
no-trouble-at-all” individual. Growing urbanization, with 
more and more people living in large scale housing develop- 
ments, has tended to make people act, think, and even look 
like. Sharing the same environment, they acquire the same 
need for services at the same time. The need for consensus in 
ommunity affairs puts a premium on social adjustment, rather 
than the maintenance of individual and group differences. 

hese, then, are some of the changes confronting our people. 
hese are vital, basic changes that can and will affect the lives 
ft generations to come 

The sg IE of living in today’s world are omnifarious 
(hey are daily being made more acute by scientific and tech- 

logical progress Even though we earnestly desired it, we 

ld no more return to Walden Pond and the idyllic existence 
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of Thoreau, any more than we could snuff out the light of 
the sun. The need for action is immediate—delay could be 
tantamount to social and national suicide. 

There are one or two other factors that have a direct bearing 
on our problem and that I should like to mention. The first 
is that we are living in a contracting world of complex inter- 
national relations. The rapidity of modern means of communi- 
cation and transportation facilities has placed other countries, 
other peoples and their critical problems just across the street 
from us. 

The former Premier of Pakistan stated, “America cannot 
long remain an island of prosperity in a sea of poverty.” 

We are no more than 30 minutes away from any given 
point on this earth—B.M.T.—that is “ballistic missile time.” 

I state the obvious when I say that the future existence of 
this country will depend in a large measure on the ability of 
our children to understand the needs and desires of the other 
inhabitants of this world. 

The second factor—an unprecedented worldwide popula- 
tion growth—is one that stands like a dark shadow in the 
background of everything we do. 

We are in the midst of what can quite accurately be de- 
scribed as a “population explosion.” The United Nations es- 
timates that world population is growing by 47 million every 
year. A number larger than the total population of France is 
being added every year to the people living on this earth. 

The yearly population growth in China alone is estimated 
to be more than 20 million. 

By the year 1965, we will have three billion people living 
on this planet. At the present rate of population increase, we 
will have 6 billion people by the year 2000! Let me put it 
another way. In 35 years we will double a population figure 
that took mankind from the dawn of history to reach. 

Quite obviously we can no longer approach any problem in 
Cro-Magnon fashion, wherein only human muscle is used. We 
must accept a new universal law of survival, which holds 
that “a society not valuing trained intelligence, is doomed.” 

The crisis today—and I think we can so label it—is a total 
cultural one implicating the basic values of our free society. 
It involves business, science, industry, public relations, art, 
government, entertainment, service organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, and all communication media. It involves all 
citizens of this country and the groups to which they belong. 

The very fact that our public schools are receiving so much 
attention is an indication that an overwhelming majority of 
our citizens are placing their hopes for solving at least some of 
our most critical social problems in the hands of educators. 

Not so many years ago, our school system was based on the 
needs of its society—for the most part a largely agrarian so- 
ciety made up of self-contained communities. The educational 
requirements of these neighborhood-communities was a rela- 
tively simple matter, and was accomplished quite sensibly 
through local control. 

The three R’s were the backbone of the school curriculum, 
along with subjects the local board deemed best. Vocational 
training was neither offered nor expected. An apprentice sys- 
tem of sorts taught the young shopkeeper, craftsman, or farmer 
all he needed to know in order to earn a living. Moral training 
and discipline were the responsibility of church and family. 

Today, by and large, the agrarian communitty which our 
school system was first created to serve no longer exists. 

It is obvious that today our children and youths are growing 
up, not in small self-contained communities, but rather in 
large urban and sprawling suburban areas. They are influenced 
by the things about them. The basic values of thrift, industry, 


and family solidarity inherited from our past are being modified 


and changed by new patterns of organizational life. 
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I think for the most part we must all agree that the three 
R’s can no longer suffice in meeting the educational demands of 
this, the second half of the twentieth century. Our children 
are being rushed pell-mell into the world of the twenty-first 
century. Their educational needs are far greater that what you 
and I found necessary. 

I think we must also agree for the most part that our basic, 
free public educational system, as it has developed to meet 
the unique needs and requirements of our democratic society, 
is best suited to face the challenge of this technological age. 

The United States, which led the way in making a second- 
ary education available to every child, must now make its 
school system meet the continually expanding requirements of 
the mid-twentieth century. Brainpower has become our most 
precious resource. We simply cannot afford to handicap our- 
selves by failing to develop our supply of it to its full poten- 
tial. 

We must find how best to fulfill the accepted goal of a 
democratic education—namely, to produce thinking, informed 
and elert citizens who can cope with the problems of today’s 
technologically and scientifically based world. The American 
ideal has been and should continue to be that of giving the 
fullest educational opportunity to the greatest possible number 
while at the same time raising academic standards. 

Confronting us then, is a “dual mandate,” the maintenance 
of quantity and quality. 

There are those who argue that quality is not compatible 
with quantity and that ic would be better to make quality 
the first consideration, dropping those students who cannot 
meet rigorous academic standards. 

This philosophy is challenged vigorously by Dr. Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of State University of Iowa. 

“The strength of American education lies not only in the 
education of those who are brilliant by any standards, but 
also in those students of ‘good but not first rate’ ability, those 
in the second echelon who fill important, but not commanding, 
positions in our political, social, and economic life. These are 
the ones who prevent a gap from existing such as exists in 
European countries, between the educated elite and the in- 
differently educated masses.” 

There are also those who state flatly that in order to suc- 
cessfully meet the challenge of the “space age” we need to 
swing the pendulum hard in the direction of the sciences. And 
that this should be done, if necessary, at the expense of other 
areas of studies. 

I cannot ascribe to this line of thought. In 1931, Aldous 
Huxley wrote a book titled, Brave New World. He pre- 
dicted the completely organized society, the scientific caste 
system, the abolition of free will by the methodical condition- 
ing, the servitude made acceptable by regular doses of chemi- 
cally induced happiness, the orthodoxies drummed in by nightly 
courses of sleep-teaching. 

Ten months ago, Mr. Huxley, writing for Newsday, a Long 
Island daily paper, said, “The prophecies made in 1931 are 
coming true much sooner than I thought they would. The 
blessed interval between too little order and the nightmare 
of too much has not begun and shows no sign of beginning.” 

Irreparable harm, it seems to me, would be done to education 
and to our children’s children if we, in our desire to act, were 
to agree to more science and more technology at the exclusion 
of other courses now found in our curricula. 

I am sure that there is no desire on our part to develop and 
train our children to be scientific robots. 

I am also certain that we, as educators, consider the 
humanities as important as the sciences. In fact, during the 
same period of time in which we have experienced unparalleled 
progress and achievement in the field of technology and science, 
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there has been a tremendous emergence of the behavioral 
sciences and the advancing of frontiers of all the social 
disciplines. 

There is absolutely no way I know of that we can escape 
from squarely facing the problem of trying to get along with 
our fellow men. Even under the most favorable conditions 
for manned space flight to other planets, we could not hope 
to transport more than a few thousand human beings. The 
overwhelming majority of us would not be able to escape into 
outer space. We would still have much to do to rid our planet 
of fear, ignorance, starvation, intolerance and privation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that there must be in our 
curricula, emphasis on science. There must be a broadening of 
the various areas of science that our schools offer. Dr. Edward 
Teller, physicist and chief architect of America’s H-bomb, 
has said that a child’s interest in science should be aroused 
no later than his 10th year, or, in other words, when he is in 
the fourth grade. 

We may or may not agree to this. I think we must all agree. 
however, that few schools are staffed or equipped to offer our 
youngsters the basic rudiments of science in a manner that 
can keep pace with actuality. 

Criticism of this area of school curricula has come from 
science teachers themselves in testimony before the House 
Select Committee on astronautics and space exploration. 

Herbert A. Smith, president of the National Science Teach 
ers Association, said recently that nearly 50 per cent of the 
nation’s high school teachers “should be replaced at the earliest 
opportunity” because they were unqualified. 

Robert H. Carleton. the association’s executive secretary 
stated, “Nearly all primary and secondary school science 
courses were based on “out-of-date science” and that junior 
high school courses particularly were “in a terrible state of 
affairs.” 

If we wish to expand and emphasize this area of learning 
we must dare to think new thoughts and we must act boldly 
New standards are necessary. The rapid advance of science 
in many fields stimulates the curiosity of students at an early 
age. We must be prepared to stimulate this interest further. 

More than 200 high schools now offer college-level work to 
their students. Perhaps we should begin even earlier to chal- 
lenge our young people. It may be that we need highly 
trained and skilled science specialists at the elementary level 
to pique the interest of boys and girls. What we obviously 
need are: 

—-up-to-date facilities and equipment 

—qualified and highly trained science teachers who must 
meet high academic standards 

—a mew approach in science curriculum and in the 
teaching of science. 

Earlier I expressed concern that the individual was being 
submerged by the mass. I think this should be of concern to 
all of us. Although the American school system is the most 
magnificent plan ever developed in any country, the times in 
which we live make many of yesterday's goals, practices, 
programs, and facilities obsolete. However, there is one goal 
—a fundamental concept that we have long adhered to— 
that we must do all we can to protect and to strengthen. The 
concept I refer to is the uniquely American concept of 
individuality. 

We have always believed that the unique differences of 
learners should be recognized and that educational programs 
should be designed accordingly. I think too, we have always 
believed that our total society will be best served in the long 
run when all diverse talents are fully developed. The more 
complex a society becomes, the more it demands individuals 
of diverse competence. 
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Children learn because of their differences, not because of 
their similarities. We must see that every youngster has an 
Opportunity to become an individual. Every boy and girl must 
have an opportunity in education to explore, to create, and to 
learn to the limits of his or her individual capacity 

Fundamental to an approach of this type in our schools 
would be good counseling and guidance. I believe this should 
begin not at the high school level, where it may already be too 

ite, but rather it should begin with the very first contact a 
youngster has with schools. You can’t watch a star by taking 
your eyes off itr. Neither can you develop brainpower by 
ignoring it until it is to late. 

Elementary schools must have available to them adequate 
counseling and guidance so that no youngster is overlooked or 
lost for lack of it—so that no youngster fails to have the 
opportunity to develop his particular talents and abilities, 
because recognition of these talents and abilities came too late. 

Because the demands now being made of our society and 
because of the dynamism of these years themselves, we can no 
longer think of public education in the narrow sense—that of 
being limited just from kindergarten through the 12th grade. 

Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president of the University of Michi- 
van, has stated, “The high school education of today, in many 
instances, is equivalent to what our fathers received by attend- 
ing college some 40 or 50 years ago.” 

The bulk of knowledge is growing at a fantastic pace. In 
the field of power alone the future is unlimited. In the past 
fifteen years, we have had the door opened to nuclear power, 
to power derived from fusion, to thermoelectric power. Twenty 
years ago, these new power sources existed only in theory and 
in the experimental laboratory. Today they are fact. 

Our adult population has experienced and will experience 
revolutionary changes not omce during their lifetime, but 
juite likely two or three times. Scientific and technological 
idvancements inevitably mean re-education for many of our 
idults. We cannot shrug our shoulders and decide to let 
workers displaced by automation shift for themselves. With 
re-training, these workers can take their place in new indus- 
tries. We need them. 

This re-training and re-education is, I believe, a responsi- 
bility of public education, and must be achieved through the 
combined efforts of business, industry and the community. 

Our community colleges are admirably suited to this pur- 
pose. They serve as another means of meeting the educational 
requirements of today and tomorrow for our youth and adults. 

Here in Michigan, to meet the demand that we know will 
xist, we will have to at least double the present number of 
ommunity colleges in the mext ten years. At the present 
time there are 15 in operation and two more are in the 
planning stage. 

Several studies are being conducted right now to deter 
mine the local need for and the best location of other com- 
munity colleges here in Michigan. 

Additional evidence of the effects of new knowledge can be 
seen at our colleges and universities. It is becoming very 
obvious, if not to us certainly to students, that a baccalaureate 
legree is simply not enough for the increased demands of the 
rwentieth century. At the University of Michigan, 38 per cent 
of the students now attending that institution already have 
heir A.B. degree 

| am certain they desire more education in order that they 
might better meet the varied personnel demands of business 
and industry. For example, last Sunday's New York Times 
financial section carried more than 14 full pages of ads seeking 
specialists for various job positions. Let me mention a few 
lon Propulsion Scientists, Engineering Writer, Inertial 
Guidance Systems Engineers, Human Factors Engineer, Ad- 
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vanced Celestial Navigation Systems Engineers, Microwave 
Tube Engineers, Sales Representative—Nuclear, Fund Raiser 
for Research Programs, Plasma Propulsion Scientists, Director 
of Stellar and Astro Tracking Laboratory. 

This list increases with each passing day. It is a far cry from 
the time when you and I sang in sing-song fashion a childhood 
litany that almost covered the entire area of human enterprise. 
It went: 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief” 

Now, as you know, here in Michigan at the elementary and 
secondary level, we have long sought to establish compre- 
hensive school districts; school districts that would permit 
every child to attend school from kindergarten through high 
school without having to leave the district as a tuition student; 
school districts that would have the broad financial resource 
base necessary to offer an adequate high school program in 
light of present day requirements. 

The recent Conant Study of the American High School 
confirmed what we were already sure of—that we were on 
the right track. Dr. Conant, himself, stated just last week that 
in his opinion, and on the basis of his study “. . . no radical 
change in the basic pattern of American public education is 
required.” 

The same concept of comprehensiveness must. I feel, be 
applied to our institutions of higher learning. This is most 
important, not only for our educational future, but also for 
the well being and economic future of our state and nation. 

Our college and university “ivory tower” existence of years 
past has, fortunately, been swept away. What needs to be done 
can only be done through down-to-earth cooperative effort on 
the part of every individual, every organization, every institu- 
tion. 

The place of Michigan in the coming scheme of things and 
the dynamic role that this state must play depends entirely 
upon the talent we can produce and attract in all areas of 
human endeavor. Like attracts like. If we want the very best 
we must act now and plan immediately for the future. 

A moment ago I mentioned new sources of energy. The 
University of Michigan’s internationally renowned Phoenix 
Project has played an important part in the exploration of 
peacetime uses of atomic power and new forms of energy. 
The project has attracted top scientists from all over the 
world. They come to Michigan, not only to take advantage of 
what we have to offer, but also to give of their knowledge and 
information. It is a two-way street. 

The Detroit Edison Company and their atomic reactor 
plant in Monroe will attract additional scientists and engineers 
to our state. 

The Governor has strongly recommended that there be 
established at the University of Michigan an Institute of 
Science and Technology. I am of the opinion that this is 
absolutely necessary. Not only must we establish an institute 
of this type at the University of Michigan, but we must also 
encourage and promote similar institutes to be established at 
our other great state colleges and universities. 

Let me give you an example of what can happen. The 
field of electronics is as broad and wide as the sky itself. Here 
in Michigan we are just beginning to explore the possibilities. 
This is not so in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

It was announced in Cambridge last week that researchers 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology had succeeded a 
year ago in bouncing a radar signal off the planet Venus. 

Dr. H. R. Crane, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Michigan, had occasion to work during World War II at 
a laboratory in Cambridge. It was started from scratch to 
develop radar. He said that by the end of the war, that 
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laboratory had 2,000 scientists, and it had “the greatest corner 
on radar and modern electronics know-how in the world.” 

Dr. Crane further stated that today the Cambridge area is 
still a hotbed of electronics experts and electronics manufac- 
turing companies, and these are in considerable part composed 
of people from the wartime laboratory who haven't migrated 
more than a dozen miles from the original site in the past 
14 years. 

I think I have illustrated my point—people of ability and 
special talents go where there are other people of ability and 
special talents. Industry and business will go where people of 
abiliry and special talents can be found. Scientific and tech- 
nological advancements are the result of these ingredients. 

Another example of need in this most important area of 
science is one given by Dr. Crane. 

Dr. Crane is of the opinion that Michigan is sub-critical in 
regards to the concentration of scientists. He feels that we 
simply do not have them in the numbers we need. 

He had occasion to make a count of physicists from the 
directory of members of the American Physical Society. This 
is what he found in regards to physicists who are actively 
engaged in research: 


a eee 200 Pennsylvania ....... 100 
reer re 182 I grea lie swig 58 
Massachusetts ...... 106 ire 56 
New jerecy ........ 104 NE ose secas 32 


You and I must do all we can to insure a warm, healthy, anc 
fruitful climate for those that would seek to join us. 

Public education, even in an Age of Technology, demands 
adequate financial support. And may I state with absolute 
certainty, that the need for adequate financial support will 
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continue to grow. You and I well know that far too many of 
our young people are unable to continue their educational 
careers because the cost to them has become too great. 

The pursuit of greater excellence in education will be fully 
successtul to the extent that we are able to identify and to 
bring to bear all factors, including money, which are in 
fluential in achieving educational opportunities and quality. 

In the past, Americans have preferred to accomplish the 
financing of public education at the state and local level. But 
state and local tax systems are in some respects archaic and it 
is very difficult to keep the revenues from this source growing 
and to keep it in step with the economy or with the growing 
demand for governmental service an expanding economy 
creates. 

The support of education must come from all three levels 
of government—local, state and federal. To do less would be to 
place an unjust burden on the local and state levels. 

We are spending today more than 40 billion dollars for 
defense. We are spending this money for weapons of war 
which—and | sincerely pray to God—will never be used. 

It is reasonable and just, it seems to me, in light of the 
contribution education makes to society, that the financial 
support of education be adequate to meet proven need. Out 
public institutions, particularly those having to do with edu 
cation, have been, as compared with the rapid growth of our 
population and economy, tragically short-changed. 

We need good education and we need it now. Whether they 
like it or not, I think most Americans realize that to get the 
best in education for their children, they must be willing to 
pay for it. 


Excellence is expensive. 


Making Citizenship A Career 


REVIVE THE ANCIENT SPIRIT OF RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION 
By ROGER ALTON PFAFF, Judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered before the Hollywood Rotary Club, on the occasion of “Law Day” ceremonies conducted by the Hollywood Bar 
Association, Hollywood, California, May 5, 1959 


AY DAY has been celebrated for over 2,000 years. 

In ancient Rome it originated as a joyous festival 

to commemorate the conclusion of cold and barren 

winter and the resurgence of life in spring, with its flowering 
promise of fruitful fields and a bounuful harvest. 

In our 20th Century, May Day has assumed a strange and 
sinister spectacle. Atheistic Communism has substituted happy 
children dancing around a garland-striped Maypole for the 
Ominous tramp of marching feet passing in military review, 
the clank of massive tanks in Red Square, and the whistling 
scream of jet bombers overhead. 

Last year the President of the United States proclaimed 
to Americans and all freedom-loving peoples throughout the 
world a new and constructive concept of May Day, designated 
as “Law Day.” 

This year he has again called upon all men of good will 
everywhere to celebrate] commemorate and re-dedicate them- 
selves to protect, preserve and strengthen those fundamental 
and divine principles of liberty, equality and justice, which 
are the cornerstones that safeguard and ensure the sanctity of 
the individual and our free way of life. 

The great English statesman of the nineteenth century, 
William E. Gladstone, once declared, “I have always regarded 
the Constitution of the United States as the most remarkable 


work—to have been produced by the human intellect—in its 
application to political affairs.” Our form of government and 
way of life has stood the test of time. The dream of the 
patriots of 1776 is an established reality. Every American, 
whether native or foreign born, can take justifiable pride in 
our mighty achievements. 

The sovereign United States of America is today the richest, 
most prosperous nation on the face of the earth. We citizens 
are stockholders in the greatest corporation ever conceived 
by the mind of man. No American need ever be ashamed of 
his national birthright. We can be proud of our past and face 
the future with faith in the promise of greater things to come 

We Americans have just cause to be proud. 

For nearly two centuries we have maintained a republican 
representative form of government based upon the divin 
rights of man. 

We have created and preserved a democratic, capitalistic, 
economic system which has been fostered and perpetuated by 
the fundamental principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

We have carved out of an unfriendly wilderness the mos 
palatial national abode, with the highest standard of living 
ever dreamed of or enjoyed by any people in history. 

We have proved that men of good will, regardless of their 
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race, religion or national origin can live together in peace and 
prosperity. 

We have provided a social climate that offers unlimited 
Opportunity for success and wealth to the fit and protection 
and security for the unfit. 

We have fought seven bloody wars, not for territorial 
acquisition or national aggrandizement, but for the noble 
ideals of freedom and world peace. And we have done some- 
thing more. When the guns were silenced we have sacrificed 
our substance to rehabilitate our vanquished foe. 

We have declared, as our national policy, the inalienable 
right of all men to be free and self-governing and furthermore 
have practiced what we preached by granting independence 
to the people of our former possessions. 

We are a religious people. America was conceived and 
created by godly men. Our jurisprudence is out of the Old 
Cestament. On the coin of the republic we boldly declared 
In God We Trust.” America has achieved her greatness, not 
primarily because of her natural wealth—many others have 
such physical resources—but because the foundation of our 
form of government and way of life is firmly imbedded in the 
rugged rock of our Judaeo-Christian spiritual heritage. 

Although we take pride in our past, we constantly strive 
tor future betterment. Henry Van Dyke summed it all up so 
beautifully when he said: 


I know that Europe's wonderful 
But something seems to lack, 
The past is too much with her 
And the people looking back. 


But the glory of the present 

ls to make the future free, 

We love our land for what she is 
And what she is to be.” 


We culogize our great men; we remember our past 
ichievemcnts; we regularly pledge allegiance and re-dedication 
to the divine principles upon which our nation was conceived 
ind created, yet it is one of our cardinal characteristics that 
we never let the past be a stumbling block to orderly progress, 
rather we use the past as a stepping stone to greater accom- 
plishments. Perhaps this is because we feel and know we have 
a great future. Usually those who live in the past see no 
future except retrogression from a static present. 

We all remember the so-called intelligentsia of a past 
generation who joined with envious and decadent Europeans 
in condemning what they called our “bigger and better” 
philosophy of life. Yet these same American expatriates who 
sipped afternoon tea in London or vegetated on the left bank 
f the Seine, which was left in more ways than one, were all 
the while living off those vulgar bigger and better American 
dollars. And those same critical Europeans were only too 
eager and happy to accept our sacrifice of money, men and 
materials in and after two world wars. 

We are not a modest people within Webster's definition 
of that word as “placing a moderate or low estimate on one’s 
own merits.” But there is a vast difference between the lying 
braggart and the dynamic doer who takes just pride in con- 
structive contributions to human welfare. 

America was built by men who placed a high estimate 
upon their merits and that of their fellow citizens. The old 
phrase “the sky is the limit” epitomizes the American attitude 
ind philosophy. 

Where will the American dream be in the year 2000? If 
the past half century is any guide to the future the fortunate 
citizens of that time will be living in a world of untold 
scientific wonders with war abolished as a means of setiling 
international disputes. But what of man’s personal freedom? 
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What of representative government? What of religious liberty? 
What of our priceless heritage that we have crystalized into 
what we call the American Way of Life? 

We can ensure that all will be well for us if we continue 
to fulfill our sacred obligations of citizenship. 

We must steadfastly maintain the historic balance of power 
between our three branches of government. 

We must curtail the creation of administrative agencies 
with unlimited powers. These monstrous bureaucracies possess- 
ing legislative, executive and judicial powers, unless checked 
and controlled represent a serious threat to free, constitutional 
government. We will degenerate into a government of men 
instead of laws. 

We must prepare and equip ourselves for citizenship. The 
Constitution commands every citizen to make politics his 
avocation. If we are to remain stockholders in the greatest 
corporation in the world we must do something more than 
memorize and repeat the pledge of allegiance to the flag. We 
must make citizenship a career. 

It is essential that we be an intelligent people. Intelligence 
and the ability to think are not necessarily synonymous with, 
nor the product of, present-day popular education. 

If we are to maintain our present pre-eminent position as a 
nation; if we are to move forward to new plateaus of pros- 
perity; if we are to provide international leadership in a co- 
partnership of free peoples in a world of peace governed by 
law,—then we must emphasize in our entire educational 
system the virtue of Spartan scholarship. We must de-em- 
phasize those pleasant and personal interest courses that 
produce mental laziness and an inability to think or cope with 
life's problems. 

We must be willing to fulfill the three absolutes of citizen- 
ship which are to regularly vote, willingly serve as jurors and 
finally to fight and if need be die in defense of our country. 

We must forge new bonds of understanding, friendship 
and harmony between all our citizens. The terms classes and 
masses are of European origin and alien to America. 

We must be patriotic. Let us once again teach our children 
the glorious history of our country and the story of the lives 
and words of our national heroes. 

We must be religious. Man cries out for God’s divine 
guidance and help in time of adversity. We must learn at long 
last that man needs his Divine Creator most in times of pros- 
perity, when every cloud has a silver lining. It is in such 
times that the Tempter te‘: us to forget God's law and follow 
our own rules—rules which inevitably lead us to catastrophe. 

We must be vigilant. The threat of Communist world con- 
quest by force and subversion is a very real and apparent 
danger. That a large portion of the earth and its peoples have 
become slaves to the Kremlin is an established fact. Yet we 
still witness the sorry spectacle of misguided, if not disloyal, 
Americans, some in high places, who keep repeating that 
Communism is a harmless boogie man created by nationalistic 
politicians, civic organizations and the American Legion. 

This is not the first time in our history that we have been 
faced with disloyalty or subversion. During the Revolutionary 
War when traitorous Tories had infiltrated the Colonial Army 
and had even tried to poison General George Washington, 
the Father of our Country issued a command that we might 
well take heed of today. His order read, “Put none but 
Americans on guard tonight.” 

Finally, we should revive and develop the ancient spirit of 
righteous indignation. The citizen who knows of public 
wrongdoing and remains silent through indifference or coward- 
ice is as reprehensible as the wrongdoer. The founding fathers 
were willing to pledge their lives, their fortunes and their 
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M. C. HEMSWORTH 


sacred honor to hand to us our sacred heritage of freedom. 
Too often we hear so-called good citizens secretly complain 
of corruption or injustice but refuse to lift a finger to expose or 
correct it. Their favorite excuse is, “Why stick your neck 
out,” although they know full well that indifference to such 
evils is a deadly cancer that slowly kills representative govern- 
ment. Yet it has been repeatedly demonstrated that “the 
humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in the armor of a 
righteous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of error.” 
Thomas Wood Stevens in the closing lines of his epic poem 
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“Pageant of Virginia,” sounds a present day challenge to all 
Americans when he says: 

“And this high charge I give unto my children: 

Forget not; fail not, shape the years to come 

That those who gave us our great heritage 

Shall not be shamed. 

Lift up your hearts, and live 

Greatly, that the strong spirit of our mighty dead 

May seem to live again in you, and sway 

Far in the future, equal destinies.” 


The Future Is Unlimited 


THE SELECTION OF YOUR LIFE WORK 


By M. C. HEMSWORTH, Manager of the Component Engineering Section of the Jet Engine Department, General Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Delivered on Career Day, Indian Hill High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 10, 1959 


CERTAINLY appreciate this opportunity to be with you 

today. Not only because I’m pleased to have a part in this 

very important day in your lives, but because I feel that 
I am visiting with friends and neighbors since we live only 
a short distance from your school. 

A week or so ago, when I started making some notes of the 
things I'd like to talk about today (and frankly wondering a 
little about the advice I could give you), I couldn’t help 
thinking of Jim Hansen, who was a classmate of mine in high 
school algebra. Our teacher had tried for 10 minutes in vain 
to get Jim to understand a problem and finally in exasperation 
he said, “Jim, I just can’t understand why you can’t under- 
stand this simple problem; why, when George Washington 
was your age he was a licensed surveyor,” to which Jim added, 
“and when he was your age he was President of the United 
States.” 

But seriously, this can be one of the most important days 
in your lives. Today many of you will take a major step in 
making a decision that will vitally affect the rest of your lives, 
the selection of your life work. 

In this age when the work of the world is so highly 
specialized, it is particularly important that you set your 
occupational goal early and wisely. Certainly, one would not 
try to build a house without a blueprint. It is even more im- 
portant that you have a blueprint, or plan, for your life work 
so that all of the elements that contribute to success will fit 
properly. This is far too important to leave to chance and 
it is too important to be decided at the last minute. Perhaps 
you are not ready to make a final decision in this regard yet, 
but it is certainly not too early to begin considering it. And 
today offers you an excellent opportunity to make a major 
step toward that direction. 

On your decision will hinge a great deal—not only your 
future economic success but to a great degree your personal 
happiness during the rest of your lives. This is much more 
important than dollars. 

There are with you today men who have faced the decision 
of a career as you do today and, judging by their success in 
their chosen fields, have made wise choices. They are here 
today to give you the benefit of their experience, to counsel 
you in your decision. 

I emphasize that they can only counsel. Drawing on their 
experience, they can help you, but the choice itself must be 
yours and yours alone. 

Let’s look at some of the factors that you should take into 


consideration in making this important choice. 

First of all, pursue a career in a field in which you have 
a deep and sincere interest. Do not decide to be a lawyer or 
an engineer just because your father is one or a doctor because 
your mother has always wanted a doctor in the family. If you 
decide to be a lawyer, or an engineer, or a doctor, do so because 
you believe you will be a good lawyer, etc., and will enjoy 
the work. You will please your folks a lot more in the long 
run by being a success, than simply by following in their foot- 
steps. 

By the same token, do not be unduly influenced by glamor 
or what appears to be an easy road to riches. A person, who 
decides to be a doctor simply because many of the doctors 
he knows drive Cadillacs, may end up riding the bus. 

The real key to success is being happy in your work, Only 
if you are happy and stimulated by your work can you appl) 
the energy and effort of which success is made. You have 
little chance of success, or personal satisfaction, in a job in 
which you cannot be happy. 

Another factor you should consider is your basic ability 
in the field in which you are interested. Don't decide to be 
an engineer if you get 612 each time you add 4 and 4 
Chances are you will never make it. Don't decide to be « 
nurse if you can’t stand the sight of blood. That is part of 
the job. 

Today, you have the opportunity to discuss careers in 
several fields with experts in those fields. They can tell you 
just what the elements are of their particular vocations. But 
you will want to go further. Seek out other experts—other men 
who are successful in their field—and talk to them. Visit the 
places they work and watch them at work. 

You will find one thing that successful men in all fields 
have in common—they always welcome the opportunity to 
give guidance to young people interested in their work. 

Most important, be sure that you do not overlook another 
excellent source of advice and counsel right at hand—your 
teachers. Teachers are in the field of education because they 
are vitally interested in helping you achieve the highest pos 
sible degree of success in your life. Young people like you ar« 
their business. They are never happier than when helping you 

In their day-to-day association with you here at school, 
they have learned far more about you than you might suspect 
They have assessed you against their dreams for their students 
You can be sure that they are shrewd and effective judges of 
your potentialities. Their knowledge of, and interest in, you 
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you need to attain your goals and direct your schooling to that 
end. 

In some instances, you can get the necessary amount of 
training and education in high school to be a success in your 
chosen field. In others, you will want to go on to take further 
training in trade schools or college. 

Whatever the educational requirements of the career you 
decide to follow, be sure to make the most of your oppor- 
tunities. Now, this may sound like old stuff, but I'll say it 
anyway because I believe it is very important. Do your best 
at every step so that you will be satisfied with your accom- 
plishment. If you do less, you will surely regret it in the years 
to come. 

Select your courses to contribute to your long range ob- 
jective. Here your teacher’s advice can be of particular value. 
The frequency with which we in business hear our associates 
remark that they wish they had taken a particular course in 
school attests to the fact that adult counseling in the selection 
of courses can be of tremendous value. 

If the career that interests you can best be served by a 
college education, begin now to study the college entrance 
requirements for the courses you wish to follow. Take courses 
that will qualify you and help you in college. Now is the 
time to build the basic foundation of knowledge on which you 
can later construct a tower of success. 

In this regard, never lose sight of the fact that learning is 
hard work and that it is a never ending job. 

I heard the story of a misguided young lady in high school 
who asked the man seated next to her at a dinner party 
the nature of his work. He, a famed astronomer, replied, “I 
study astronomy,” to which she commented with disdain, “Oh, 
I finished that last semester.” 

Education must be regarded in its proper perspective, how- 
ever. The role of education is not to teach you everything 
you need to know to do your job. Its role is to teach you to 
think and to give you a basic knowledge of fundamentals. 
Education does not take you by the hand all the way to attain- 
ment of your goal—it takes you only part way and po.nts the 
way you must travel on your own. 

It has been said that an educated man does not know all 
the answers, but he knows how to find them. 

During your lives, the world has made tremendous strides 
in every field of human endeavor. We have propelled man- 
made planets into space. We have found cures for diseases that 
cursed the world a few years ago, and closer to home— 
we're testing jet engines today at General Electric in Even- 
dale, which will propel aircraft from New York to Los Angeles 
in one and one-half hours. But the strides that will be made 
during the remainder of your lives will be even more exciting. 

Charles Kettering, a man who had an amazing insight into 
the future, has said: “With willing hand and open mind, the 
future will be greater than the most fantastic story you can 
ever write—you will always underrate it.” 

You are going to be a part of that future, and only you 
can decide what role you will play in it. 

One of the deciding factors in your role will be the choice 
of a career. That is the stone that will rest on top of the 
foundation of willing hands and open mind. The next stone 
you can place in building your pedestal for the future is the 
preparation you make to play your role. And, the final stone 
will be the enthusiasm and vigor with which you follow up. 

The future is unlimited for each one of you. It will be what 
you make it. Remember that you gain in proportion to what 
you give to the world and your fellow man—set your goals 
wisely and work hard and you will attain the success and 
satisfaction for which we all strive. 

That is my wish for you on your Career Day 
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